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Ix the beginning of the year 1848, every state 
in Europe enjoyed domestic tranquillity, and at 
the same time endured the affliction of a general 
crisis in commerce—the sufferings caused by the 
stagnation of industry, which followed bad har- 
vests—and the losses of railway-speculations un- 
precedented in the amount of capital risked and 
invested. 

A Pope remarkable for inactivity and for resist- 
ing the progress of intellectual freedom had lately 
died. He was succeeded by an ecclesiastic who, 
like Thomas a Beckett, had once been a soldier, 
and who was seated in the pontifical chair by the 
superior influence acquired, at the time, over the 
cardinals by Louis Philippe. The sagacity of the Citi- 
zen-King foresaw not any one of the consequences : 
historically he knew that the Most Christian Kings 
of France held it as a political maxim, ‘to bind 
the Pope’s hands, and at the same time to kiss his 
feet;” but he knew also that from the day that 
Louis XLV. fell into decrepitude, the House of 
Hapsburg alone, and not that of Bourbon, fettered 


poses the spiritual power of the Bishop of ome. 

At no former period did there appear greater 
security for thrones and goveruments, nor less of 
the spirit of political turbulence. ‘The new Pope, 
it is true, astonished Christendom by conceding to 
his temporal subjects a plenary extension of politi- 
cal liberty; and although Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
and some other states, continued obstinately to 
resist constitutional reforms, yet generally the 
civilisation of Europe seemed to have advanced 
gradually, but with insignificant clamour from the 
people for their natural rights, and without any 
apparent danger to the power and dignity of their 
sovereigns, 

_With the exception of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands and the small state of Cracow, the 
territorial statu quo of each European Government 
remained almost precisely the same as that which 
Was fixed by the sent of Vienna.* During a 








* The dominions of the Sultan were not affected by that 
congress. 
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period of thirty-three years, the people generally 
applied their labour and skill to peaceful and in- 
dustrial pursuits. The captains and soldiers of 
the last general war had either died or had become 
superannuated and untit for active services. Even 
in France it had become a remarkable fact, that 
military service became so repugnant to the citi- 
zens, especially to the rural population, as to render 
it nearly impossible, even for high rewards, to pre- 
vail on any of those who had previously served 
under the conscription to become a substitute for 
any other citizen who became a conscript. The 
distress occasioned by deficient harvests and com- 
mercial embarrassments was considered only tem- 
porary, and far greater calamities had often occurred 
before without causing any disturbance of either 
the internal or external peace of any state in 





Europe. 

The whole superficial aspect of Christendom 
seemed as if all European nations reposed in 
security—as if the people were satisfied with their 


material, political, and moral condition—as if 
the temporal authority, and used for its own pur- | 


monarchs were safe on their thrones, and Govern- 
ments firm in their institutions and administra- 
tious. But sagacious men perceived that elements 
of a dangerous character reposed under the moral, 
physical, and political surface of European society. 
Disguised below the authority of centralised admi- 
nistrations and bureaucratic routine, explosive 
combustibles had accumulated, unobserved except 
by the few who are acute observers and profound 
thinkers—except by those who judge of the proba- 
bilities of the future by their comprehension of past 
events. ‘To such observers and thinkers it was 
evident, that when monarchs and ministers have 
allowed the deception of historical rights and here- 
ditary prerogatives to obstruct the progress of in- 
telligence, and to resist the necessities which new 
circumstances develope, they peril the authority by 
which they hold their dignities. Such especially 


was the condition of the Austrian empire. Histo- 
rical prerogative, not constitutional power, was the 
maxim of Francis the First—a sovereign whose 
ideas and intellect fitted him, not for the nine- 





teenth century, but for the age which preceded 
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monasteries and 
excellent reforms for which his subjects were | 
and who | 
' Polis . and Belgian Revolutions which followed, 
after driving him to despair, rendered him quite 


Government with a bankrupt treasury—revoked | incapable at judging or acting with good sense or 


all his reforms in his last d: ays, and restored the | 
former power and | 
under the Emperor | 
'statesman was denied any authority in regard to 
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that in which his grandmother, Maria Theresa, 
was born. 

To other nations the Austrian Government has 
always constituted a mystery, which few have 
been able to unveil. The whole reign of Maria 
Theresa was a period of national calamity and 
financial embarrassment. Joseph the Second— 
who expelled the Jesuits, abolished half of the 
nunneries, 


neither educated for nor fit to enjoy, 
introduced that fallacious commercial legislation 
which has ever since afflicted the Austrian 


prelates and priests to their f 
wealth. It was, however, 
Francis the First, that an inexorable, darkening, 
bureaucratic system of centralised despotism 
Was completely orga unised, It spread its mvste- 
rious and awful authority like a huge and crushing 
nightmare over the who le length and breadth of the 
Each central bureau at Vienna was 


Empire. 
dent of all the others; they all centered 


inde pel 


in the Council of State and Conference, at which | 


From that centre, each, 


the Emperor pre sided. 
taxation, 


whether of police, war, espionage or 


sent forth its ramifications from the Alps to the | 
f} overwhelm the Government. 


Mediterranean and Danube, from the Lake of 
Constance to Wallachia. Each worked respec- 
tively in a dark and impenetrable secrecy. Within | 
this bureaucratic tyranny were absorbed all the | 
old municipal and provincial institutions; and 
yet so quiet was its apparent working that, while | 
it seemed conducted with gentleness and without | 
bluster, 
with every public and private affair, with all occu- 
dations and professions. 

Joseph the Second was born and died too early 
for the benefit of his hereditary states and the 


happiness of his people — Francis the First of | 


Austria was born aud died too late for the spirit 
and intelligence of the age. The despotism of 
holding a people in terror of the power of the 
Crown and the rigour of the bureaucracy was that 
which had, historically and executively, been in- 
stituted, not only by the Emperors, but by every 
sovereign, great or petty, in Germany. Of this 
despotism of fear Francis of Austria was the 
last monarchical type. Before his departure from 
amid the sovereigns of the earth, he shuddered 
in the belief of the fulfilment of the dictum 
of Louis the Fourteenth, “‘ Apres moi le deluge,” 
and exclaimed in the bitterness of his anguish, 
** Alles ist verloren ! alles ist verloren ! "—;‘* All is 
lost! all is lost!) He lived in terror, and he 
died without hope. If it could have been possi- 
ble, he would have politically, commercially, and 
aggressively walled the Austrian empire ‘against 
the ideas, the commodities and the people, of 
every other country in the world. He had expe- 


rienced greater adversity than most sovereigns. 
The misfortunes of Maria Theresa, and the 
melancholy last days of Joseph the Second, were 
deeply impressed on his mind. 


The sad impress 
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sions produced by the murder of the fairest 
princess of his family on a Parisian scaffold, 

glut the ferocity of the monsters of the first 
French Revolution, haunted him during life ; and 
the recollection of Napoleon having twice occu. 
nied Schénbriin, and his soldiers Vienna, and 
that he was compelled to give his beloved daughter 





it meddled heavily and inquisitorially | 


in marriage to the conqueror, stood constantly be. 


attempted several | fore his imagination as calamities which might 


again befal him. 


The French Revolution of 


1x30 rendered all his nights sleepless; and the 


administrative wisdom. The power which he in- 
trusted to his chief Minister, Prince Metternich, 
was on all occasions conditional . and that graceful 


the police, the prisous, or the internal lows. of the 
‘Empire. The new system of espionage, and of 
political imprisonment, was presided over by the 
‘monarch himself, with the assistance of his 
| Minister of Police, a Silesian, named Sedelnitzky. 
But the penetration of Prince Metternich had 
long foreseen that, unless the institutions of the 
‘empire were brought into harmony with the pro- 
gress of civilisation, the existing though smothered 
elements of discontent would at no distant day 
In a despatch ad- 
dressed more than thirty years ago to the Minister 
of Baden, Baron Von ‘Berstett, he said, “Le 
_temps avance au milieu des orages; vouloir arréter 
‘son impetuosité, ce serait un vain effort’—mean- 
ing that the progress of mankind would advance, 
even through the midst of tempests, and that to 
attempt to “retard. that progress would be a vain 
‘effort. It would have been fortunate if the Em 
peror had profited by the sagacity of his Ministers. 
The position of Prince Metternich in Austria had 
never been understood in Englaud—it will here- 
after. On his decease, Francis the First left be 
las 

hind him several members of the Imperial family, 
especially the Archduke Louis, who resisted all 
attempts to re-invigorate and reform the Govern- 
ment, the laws, and the institutions of Austria. 
The ex-Emperor Ferdinand was an idiot, and the 
Archduke Louis and the Archduchess Sophia 
effectually baffled even the moderate improve 
meuts attempted by Metternich, who only ob 
tained by stratagem the general amnesty pub 
lished at Milan during the ceremony of the 
ex-E:mperor’s coronation at that city ; nor was 
otherwise enabled to carry out those improvements 
in the commercial and quarantine system of 
Austria which have been found, as far as they 
extended, very advantageous to the interests of 
commerce, as well as to that of the Imperial 
‘Treasury. 

The amiable manners and the domestic virtues 
of Francis the First reconciled, in a remar 
degree, the Austrians to his person and goverts 
ment, and to the enslavement of his subjects. Wé 
cannot, in order to account for the abortive termi 
nation of the Revolution of 1848, separate Francis 
from the effects of his ill-starred policy. The atme 
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sphere of the age was, to his political nostrils, foul air, 
which he could not inhale with serenity. If Frede- 
rick the Second patronised and associated only with 
philosophers and military favourites, hated women, 
and acted with less than bare justice to his roturier 
subjects, Francis the First of Austria shuddered 
at the mere whisper of philosophy, and would 
much sooner have admitted Satan into his society 
than he would a political economist or social re- 
former. He went regularly to hear mass, said his 
prayers, confessed his sins, and gave precedence 
to the Pope’s Nuncio over all ambassadors. He 
was fond of the society of women, but faithful to 
the marriage-bed. He delighted to see his obe- 
dient people, he gave all classes an audience twice 
a week, and he attended to their petitions, in the 
language of which all political words were for- 
hidden. He was fond to the extreme of vanity— 
and it was probably his only vanity—of believing 
himself implicitly considered by his subjects as 
their father, and in believing them, especially the 
Austrians, as children who enjoyed his most pa- 
rental affection. They daily repeated, and still 
repeat, anecdotes of Vater Franz. He mixed 
unostentatiously with the Viennese, among whom 
he resided for nearly the last twenty years of his 
life, with the exception of spending the summer 
months at Baden—a watering-place, situated about 
sixteen miles from the capital, at the foot of the 
Rhetian Alps. His manners and usual dress were 
remarkably simple and plain. He looked, with 
his thin and powdered hair, spare person, Hessian 
boots, and black suit of clothes, not unlike a stu- 
dious gentleman, living on a small income, at some 
retired place in an English county. To all who 
approached him he spoke with unaffected kindness, 
though not warmth of demeanour. With ordinary 
plain sense, his abilities fitted him for ruling a 
quiet, submissive nation, as a parent who consi- 
dered it a moral duty to cherish his children with 
affection, provided the latter obeyed the orders of 
the former without questioning his authority. But 
these children, if they ever assumed their majo- 
rity, were never to be forgiven. His kindness was 
limited to their never presuming to attain man- 
hood. They were never to think for themselves. 
Fond of peace, and existing in perpetual dread of 
whatever accident or destiny might disturb the 
tranquillity of the empire, or cause any change in 
the minds of the people, or in the then existing 
policy or system of government, he was evidently 
not gifted with that sagacity, that political wisdom, 
or that sound judgment, which belong to magna- 
nimous and powerful minds. If he had, the 
affecting tale of Silvio Pellico would never have 
appeared, to prove that the humanity of Francis 
was obliterated by his fear. If others, even the 
members of his own family, acquired any popu- 
larity, it transformed the tranquillity of his temper 
into absolute frenzy. He loved what he considered 
accepted truths, and which he called historical 
rights, but which were usually exploded fallacies. 
He dreaded inquiry and doubts either with res 

to the state religion or the established govern- 
ment. The very mentioning of representative 
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government terrified him. With all his amiable 
qualities, he ought, politically speaking, to have 
died before the time when his grandmother, Maria 
Theresa, was born. The tempest of the first 
French Revolution laid his judgment prostrate, at 
the moment he succeeded to the throne; and from 
that day until the hour when he signed his last 
superstitious codicil, bequeathing the education of 
the people to the Jesuits, the dreaded imagined 
evils of innovation influenced all his conclusions, 
actions and decisions. After the reforming im- 
pulse given to the Empire by Joseph the Second, 


posterity in Austria may, with reason, curse their 


ancestors for submitting to the retrograding rule 
of a self-willed, despotic Emperor, in the person of 
a simple-mannered and benerolent maa. 

The foreign policy of Austria was altogether 
intrusted by the Emperor to Prince Metternich ; 
and that eminent personage made almost every 
other political consideration subservient to the 
maintenance of amity with other nations. Not 
that he would maintain peace at every sacrifice to 
Austria; for both his resistance to the assump- 
tions of Napoleon at his last and celebrated inter- 
view with him at Dresden before the battle of 
Leipsic, and his diplomatic correspondence down 
to the overthrow of his power, in 1848, sufficiently 
prove that he had always the necessary spirit, 
sagacity and courage to maintain the monarchical 
dignity of the Austrian empire among the great 
powers of Europe. The internal economy as 
well as the external power of the Austrian do- 
minions, have long been rendered comparatively 
feeble by the antagonism of races; for Austria 
proper, and the Austrians, form but a small 
portion, either in extent of territory or in the 
amount of population, of the whole empire. Many 
of the principal offices in the state, since the 
days of Maria Theresa, have been filled by 
foreigners. Prince Metternich himself was a 
native of Coblenz; his family were subjects of 
the Elector of Treves. Kolowrat, the next in rank 
to Metternich, is a Bohemiam ; the Minister of 
Police was by birth a Prussian subject, as was also 
the late Baron Gentz. Many of the principal 
generals and officers of the army were and are 
foreigners. ‘The Austrians, Bohemians, Magyars, 
the numerous Sclavonian races, the Italians and the 
Tyrolese, have all ever cherished against each 
other the hatred of national and traditional anti- 
pathies. But so thoroughly did the bureaucratic 
and military system, and the quiet, insidious 
authority of the priesthood, suppress all open ex- 
pressions of discontent, that superficial observers 
admired the internal policy of the Government, 
and the physical enjoyments of the people, while 
the world generally was kept ignorant of the com- 
bustible elements over which this Government had 
torule. In Hungary, it is true that both in the 
Diet and in the Provincial Assemblies loud and 
bold declarations against the Imperial Govern- 
ment were both uttered and printed. But those 
manifestations of anger, pride and discontent, 


were only made by the privileged heredi 
aristocracy, who paid no taxes whatever, while 
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the other inhabitants of Hungary consisted of 
uneducated, superstitious serfs, who, with the ex- 
ception of the Protestants (amounting to about 
one-seventh of the whole fourteen millions), were 
completely under the sway of the Romish Church. 

The formidable army of the empire was not only 
disciplined with great severity, but the soldiery 
were under the constant surveillance of the priests, 
who were ever present in every garrison, camp and 
barrack-room. They administered with great 
ceremony the oaths of loyalty and military duty. 

They constantly performed masses before the troops. 

Reviews were always commenced with religious cere- 
monials. ‘The priest was a spy as well as a religious | ¢ 
functionary, and his influence over the ignorant and 
superstitious soldier, in combination with the mili- 
tary system, proved paramount in maintaining the 
silencing g despotism of Austria. The bureaucracy of 
the Aulic Council of War, and of the Church hier- 
archy, constituted the darkening system (or, as 
designated by the Northern Germans, the Verjin- 
sterung system) of Vienna, which paralysed the 
intellects of thirty-five millions of inhabitants, 
and maintained in every state an absolute Govern- 


ment, which denied the people their civil and |. 


political rights, and their religious and intellectual 
freedom. 

From the period of the wars between the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, when the Emperors and the Popes 
waged bloody wars for the right of investitures, 
Austria has never ceased to interfere in the affairs 
of Italy, which the Court of Vienna for a consi- 
derable time has successfully contrived to control. 
The condition of Italy has long been a problem of 
perplexity to statesmen and legislators. ‘That a 
people speaking one language, and professing, 
almost without exception, one religion, should 
have been so divided, aud should have so 
frequently become alternately the prey and the 
slaves of Austria, France and Spain, appears 
a most remarkable historical, moral and_poli- 
tical fact. We have shared in the perplexity 
of accounting for the political degradation and 
the social and political realities which prevail 
from the Alps to the extremities of Calabria 
and Sicily—from the frontiers of France to 
Dalmatia—from the coast of Nice to the shores 
of the Adriatic—comprehending a country great 
and beautiful, with a highly-favoured climate, 


under which the cotton-plant, the olive, the 
orange, and several tropical fruits grow and 


flourish ; a country bountifully enriched by nature 
with soils generally fertile, and possessing not 
only almost every natural resource, but a most 
convenient geographical position for trade and 
navigation. Yet, with all these advantages, we 
tind Italy neither a well-cultivated, a rich, nor a 
great manufacturing and commercial country. 
Notw ithstanding t the former greatness and wealth 
of Venice, Tuscany, Lombardy, Naples and Sicily, 
the people of those states, taking them altogether, 
are, in the present age, generally worse sheltered, 
fed, and clothed, than the inhabitants of Conti- 
nental Europe north of the Alps. If we discover 
exceptions to this rule in Piedmont, in the Mila- 
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nese and in Tuscany, they form but a small pro. 
portion of the whole. Looking at the I[talians as 
a nation or individually, it seems difliculc to ex 
plain how a people of remarkable natural abilities 
and genius could fall into such a low social and 
political state of degradation as that into which 
they have at length ‘degenerated. The fact, how- 
ever, 1s constantly before us in the history of Italy, 
even since the decline of the Roman Empire, that 
the Italians have always been divided, and that 
their mutual jealousies have rendered them inca 
pable of forming strong combinations for any great 
or national object. 

+ In every state of Italy the people have always 
complained secretly of the absolute government of 
Austria in the Lombardo-Venetian territories, of 
the despotic influence of the Court of Vienna over 
not only all the temporal and nominally indepen 
dent states, but even over the spiritual authority 
of the Pope. But there never has existed a bold 
spirit of patriotism and unity of action in order to 
accomplish their independence. The Italian nobi- 
lity and the upper classes of citizens are generally 
highly-gifted men, and capable of reasoning and 
judging ; correctly on almost every question affecting 
their own country, as well as those of every nation 
of Europe. But this remark cannot be applied to 
any other class of the inhabitants. ‘The great mass 
of the people live in a state of indigence and igno- 
rance, and are completely the slaves of superstition 
and the priesthood. All our inquiries and our obser- 
vations force upon us the conclusion fhat any 
nation whose inhabitants, or the majority of whose 
inhabitants, are the submissive and superstitious 
worshippers of the ceremonies and doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, are in a moral and ignorant 
condition, which is utterly incompatible with civil 
and political liberty, with intellectual and reli 
gious freedom. We do not speak in either deri- 
sion or intolerance of the people. ‘They are 
merely the slaves of ignorance and imitation. 
Their religion is the best with which they are 
acquainted, and the religion of all ignorant people 
is inherited. The ceremonial and doctrines of the 
Romish Church are admirably contrived to fasci- 
nate and delight the senses. Its dramatic attrac- 
tions are irresistible among ignorant nations. Its 
consolations are especially soothing to women. It 
has succeeded miraculously among all the savage 
nations of North and South America. But it is 
not framed to endure among a people who have 
acquired that knowledge and those powers of 
thinking independently of the dogmas of an hier- 
archical priesthood. Useful knowledge and the 
freedom of the human mind constitute a remedy 
which extricates the intellect from superstition and 
ecclesiastical oppression. ‘To discover their errors, 
people in all countries must be usefully, and not 
mystically, instructed. Their perceptions must 
be cleared by intelligible and unmistakeable facts, 
and not by mechanical or legerdemain muracles, 
idle or simoniacal fables, not by the terrors of 
anathemas, nor by the pardon of the sins of man 
by man. No, the people must be allowed to reason, 
and not forced to submit to passive obedience, 
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either to their civil rulers or to their spiritual 
masters. Unfortunately, such is not the educa- 


tional and religious condition of the great mass of 


the inhabitants of all Italy. 

But notwithstanding this deplorable moral and 
political condition of the Italians, there still exists 
an undving though ‘apparently smothered  anti- 
pathy to Austrian rule; and from 1822 to 1848, 
their vengeance was only prevented from break- 
ing forth into open and unsparing revolution by 
the constant presence of a formidable military 
force and a tyrannical system of police. In Lom- 
hardy, so strong and so general had this feeling 
become that, in order to injure the Austrian 
revenue, it was resolved to refrain from using 
tobacco, an article the trade of which is a Govern- 
ment monopoly; and in January, 1848, all those 
who attempted to smoke cigars were abused and 
insulted in the streets of Milan. Some disturbances 
had previously brokenout at Lucca, and other places 
in Italy, which were followed, onthe 12thof January, 
by a successful insurrection at Palermo; and a 
Provisional Government, under the presidency of 
Pantellaria, was constituted. On the 16th, a 
fleet of steam-frigates, with 6000 men, arrived 
from Naples in the bay of Palermo; but the 
Provisional Government refused to surrender, 
and demanded a restoration of the Constitution 
of 1812, a civil guard, the liberty of the 
press, an independent administration, with a 
Viceroy, over Sicily, and a legislative and munici- 
pal Constitution free from the Government of 
Naples, but under the same King. The negotia- 
tions terminated on the I] 8th, in the appointment 
of the Count of Aquila, brother of the King, as 
Viceroy with a separate administration, and provi- 
sions for according most of the demands of the 
Sicilians. But the stipulations were not agreed to 
by the King of the Two Sicilies, and accordingly 
it was resolved to attack the Neapolitan forces, 
and to declare an independent and free Govern- 
ment. The Sicilians first attacked the Novizziato 
at Palermo, which was taken by assault. The 
citizens of Catania at the same time revolted; and 
on the intelligence of a general and successful 
insurrection of the Sicilians reaching Naples, the 
King consented to grant a Constitution with two 
Legislative Chambers, not only to the island of 
Sicily, but also to the kingdom of Naples. On 
the Ist of February he published an amnesty 
for all political offences since the year 1830; 
but the concession was merely a fraud, in 
order to deceive, and consequently to disperse, his 
revolted subjects, and to gain time in order to 
organise his military and naval forces: for the 
tyrant had neither the morality nor political ho- 
hesty to grant justice and mercy to his people. 
He personified all the faithlessness without any 
one of the virtues of Charles I. of England. 
Never, were a people more thoroughly betrayed, 
nor, since that time, more barbarously and des- 
potically subdued and punished. Mr. Gladstone | 


has, to his great honour, revealed what he disco- | 


vered to be true; but he has not filled up a tithe | 
of the Iliad of the calamities of the Two Sicilies, | 


‘races. 
the vitality of old Austria—such the force and 
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nor has he directed the accusations which he might 


justly have done against the spiritual tyranny of 


the Church in Naples. 

On the 24th of February, the revolution broke 
forth in Paris; the King and the royal family 
Hed from the kingdom, and a Republic, on the 
principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity, was 
instituted as the form of government in the 
oldest kingdom in Europe. The revolution in 
France and the Two Sicilies extended their 
magical influence over all the Austrian dominions, 
north and south of the Alps, and throughout the 
whole of Germany. Bloody conflicts followed, 
and every prince in Germany, including the King 
of Hanover, found themselves overwhelmed, and 


gave to their states ConStitutions almost too 
liberal for the knowledge and experience of their 
subjects. 


Pius the Ninth, a weak and remarkably su- 
perstitious man, began to repent of his reforms, 
and to retrocede into the former pontifical abso- 
lutism. The Romans conceived that the temporal 
and spiritual functions, administered by the same 
person, were utterly inconsistent with true politi- 
cal and religious liberty. The Romans judged 
rightly. It would have been fortunate if they had 
acted as wisely. They first assassinated a Minister 
of great and well-earned reputation. They com- 
mitted further atrocities, and then proclaimed a 
republic. The Pope fled for protection to the 
despot of Naples. The Romans afterwards go- 
verned themselves with moderation and justice as 
a republic. But they were subdued by an army 
sent disgracefuliy forth by another republic, which 
has restored the Pope and despotism at the same 
time ; and that army still holds Rome in military 
occupation. This is an illustration of French liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

The Emperor of Austria fled from his capital 
to the Tyrol. ‘The Viennese, in the transport of 
their successes, committed ferocious excesses ; and 
the murder of Count Latour in Vienna, and of 
Rossi at Rome, were, with many other atrocities, 
crimes which disgrace both the Austrian and the 
[talian struggles for liberty. 

All Hungary revolted. Kossuth, a man of ex- 
traordinary genius, wonderful eloquence, probable 
honesty, and eminently qualified for a powerful 
democratic leader in a revolution, but apparently 


‘not adapted for the head of a practical and wise 


government, rashly proclaimed the kingdom of 
Hungary a republic. Venice, to which the patri- 
otic General Pépe retreated, made a long, brave, 
and honourable defence. ‘The Hungarians fought 
bravely ; but they were vanquished by a Russian 
army and by the treachery of one of their own 
generals. ‘The Croat chief, Jellachich, became a 
traitor to those who fought for freedom ; and liberty 
was weakened by divisions and the antagonism of 
Such, unfortunately for civilisation, was 


power of her military organisation—such the 
iron construction of her internal police, and such 
the authority of the Church of , that, not 
only in all the Italian states, but in Hungary and 
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the other states of the Austrian empire, all civil, 
political, and religious liberty has disappeared, 
and a tyranny more arbitrary than has been ever 
known since the days of Attila has been esta- 
-blished. In comparison with the government of 
Schwartzenburg, the administration of Metternich 
was one of extraordinary parental mildness. The 
young Emperor of Austria has conceded to the 
Pope the whole of the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of all the Austrian dominions ; and, under the awe 
of his gloomy confessor, and the inftuence of his 
intolerant and bigoted mother, the Archduchess 
Sophia, he has intrusted the education of all his 
subjects to the Jesuits, whom his great-grand- 
father, Joseph the Second, had expelled from his 
dominions, and whom Francis the First and Prince 
Metternich would never allow to reappear, although 
they probably were numerous, in disguise, among 
the other fraternities. He invited a Russian army 
into his territories in order to crush the liberties 
of Hungary; but the day is not far distant when 
the Czar may profit by the fact of his soldiery 
having marched south of the Carpathians and 
over the plains of Hungary, and acquire and 
assume, by force or by fraud, the power of govern- 
ing all the Sclavonian races, and of extending 
the hierarchy of the Greek Church from Poland 
to Semlin, Belgrade and the Balkan. 

At no period of the world’s history has a tyranny 
flourished calculated more inexorably to enslave all 
freedom of opinion, and annihilate all civil, politi- 
cal, and religious liberty, than the despotism of 
the State and the Church in the present year, 
within the Austrian empire. The Government 
considers the Romish hierarchy an indispensable 
concomitant adjunct and element of the Imperial 
despotism. The cruel persecution of the Scottish 
Free Church missionaries forms but a feeble ex- 
ample of the compound spiritual and _ political 
system of Austrian persecution. 

The same persecuting spirit and policy which 
animated a former Austrian tyrant, who forfeited 
his imperial safe-conduct, burnt alive Jerome of 
Prague and John Huss, and sacrificed by fire and 
sword the reformers of Bohemia and Moravia, 
exists at this day in the temporal and spiritual 
policy of the Austrian Government. No country 
has ever had, in proportion to its inhabitants, so 
great an army, not apparently for the purpose of 
aggression—unless it be that of its actual occu- 
pation of Italy to the southern boundary of Tus- 
cany, and its threatened subjugation of freedom in 
Switzerland—but for the purpose of maintaining 
arbitrary tyranny in the Austrian states, in Hun- 
gary and in Italy. 

But, notwithstanding this awful despotism, the 
elements of revolution are by no means and 
cannot be extinguished, unless the majority of 
the people are exterminated. Persecution and 
tyranny will in Austria have their usual historical 
effects. The sentiments of undeserved cruelty 
and injustice smoulder in the minds and in the 
feelings of the oppressed, and they will hereafter 
inevitably break forth, terrible and destructive in 


their strength and in their violence. Sad. how- 
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ever, and deplorable is the prospect of that fearfy] 
transit from bondage to liberty. At all times the 
transition from slavery to freedom is dangerous, 
when the progress is not guided by wise rulers, 
and statesmen who know how to yield, with mercy 
and justice, to the spirit of that intelligence and 
civilisation which has long been advancing in 
Europe and America, and which can no more be 
resisted than the force of one man could, by stand- 
ing between the rails, arrest by the strength of his 
two hands a steam-engine advancing at the speed 
of forty miles an hour. 

Austria has committed two disgraceful national 
bankruptcies, in 1811 and 1513, which demoralised 
the Government and society, and by which the 
state gave only about /ive florins, in paper (antici. 
pationes scheine), payable by anticipation, for every 
hundred florins which the Crown had borrowed, 
and had agreed to repay in specie. At present 
the circulating medium is all paper issues, of a 
treasury evidently in a state of bankruptcy. For, 
with an enormous public debt and a wretched 
revenue, it will be found impossible long to main- 
tain an army, now in active service, consisting of 
294 Field-Marshals and Generals, with Colonels, 
Majors, Captains, and Lieutenants in proportion ; 
and besides the 4 divisions of Imperial Guards, 
there are 4 battalions of Pioneers of 25 compa- 
nies, with 204 officers, there are & battalions 
of Engineers; 125 batteries of Field Artillery, 
with 990 field-pieces, and 10 companies of Artil- 
lery of Reserve; exclusive of 5 companies of 
Bombardiers, 10 Fortress Battalions, and 30 
batteries of Artillery a fusée. Add to which, 
390 battalions of Infantry and 16 regiments of 
Foot Gendarmerie, 278 squadrons of Cavalry : 
altogether, Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry, on 
the lowest peace establishment, of 405,159 fight- 
ing men, and on the war establishment, as fixed 
in June, 1848, of 626,458 Infantry, Artillery, 
&e., and 80,257 Horse, or a total of 706,705 
fighting-men. Yet, with this formidable army, it 
was deemed necessary to invite the Russians to 
subdue Hungary. ‘The preseut standing army 
may be estimated at about 500,000 strong. ‘The 
sailing-ships of the Austrian navy carry altogether 
554 guns; besides which, there are 14 naval 
steam-boats, none of them large, and 115 ordinary 
gun-boats. The expense of the enormous standing 
army of Austria, with the most discreditable finan- 
cial system in Europe, must inevitably be attended 
with ruinous consequences. 

If the condition of Austrian despotism is pe- 
rilous, so is that of all the Italian states, with the 
exception of Sardinia, where alone there is some 
political and religious freedom ; but even in Pied- 
mont it was found necessary to curb the authority 
of the Papal hierarchy, and to imprison an imperi- 
ous and ungovernable archbishop, before any civil 
liberty could be enjoyed. 

It has been complained of that England has 
sympathised with the Hungarians and Sicilians. 
This is a glorious fact. Liberty, in truth, is so un- 


-doubtedly the natural birthright of all mankind that 


all who struggle to recover the freedom of which they 
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have been deprived—either by conquerors, despots, alarmed the feelings of the British people with 
priests or superstition—will ever find in Great) regard to civil, political, and religious liberty. 
Britain and in Anglo-America the affectionate They have beheld an absolutism suddenly esta- 
wishes of the people, the detestation of op-  blished by military violence, arbitrary arrests and 
wession and persecution, on the part of all good | imprisonment in that great country, and they have 
and intelligent men. witnessed that absolutism sanctified by the Pope, 
The recent example of the re-establishment of and consecrated in the Cathedral of Notre Dame by 
despotism in France has strengthened as well as’ the Archbishop of Paris and the Romish priesthood. 


NORMAN HAMILTON. 
(Continued from page 145.) 


CHAPTER X. would diffuse over a famished household a far 
LONDON. more pure and solid joy than pampered affluence 
Many writers of fiction, from the time of Smollett can possibly understand. The business of this 
down to the time of Thackeray, have caused their world is strangely conducted ; men, destitute of 
heroes, on their arrival in London, to become bread, writing for the amusement of those who 
authors; and graphic revelations of Grub-street desiderate nothing but excitement— Lazarus fur- 
and its rags are often to be found in our novel nishing the daintiest contribution to Dives! But 
literature. Composition is at all times a laborious | there is still a lower depth in the author’s misery. 
task, whether the object be fame or money, but Hard is the lot of those who write for the meat 
when the motive power is subsistence the misery | that perisheth, but harder those who write without 
is indeed crushing. ‘The poor stroller who, with’ being able to procure the coveted crust. Think 
empty stomach, struts on the barn stage, with the of the heartless publisher who keeps the manuscript 
pasteboard, Dutch gilt, and glazed cotton trappings , for weeks and months, until withered hope knows 
of royalty, is a sad spectacle; and when he tosses not whether it should die outright, or collect life's 
right and left purses of gold (buttons without forces to brave the endurance of another day; or 
heads) and jewellery (the glass of the toy-shop) the | of the still sterner bibliopole who refuses the prot- 
humiliating sight is not much improved. But fered roll of paper, and at once consigns the 
then, despite the pinchings of hunger, the straw unfortunate romancer to black despair. ‘Think of 
pallet and the “ off” rags, the player is not such a all this, and then you will fathom some of the 
deplorable person as the litterateur whom penury depths of literary labour. But whilst sympathi- 
has marked for its own. The histrionic artist has sing with the ill-starred men of letters, let not 
two lives, a real and an artificial; and the heat, undue indignation fall on the booksellers, They, 
glare and plandits of the boards elate him for the poor men, have also their trials; they have wives 
time, and carry him through the more flat and and children like other people, and must also live 
stale portions of actual existence. ‘The author has as they best may. ‘They have had hopes in their 
no such resource. Fancy the miserable wretch time, but, like authors, these also have been doomed 
sitting at a four-cornered table, with an old pen, to failure. Look at their groaning shelves, and 
and his ink in the bottom of a tea-cup; his wife what the public sees less of, their heavy-laden 
scolds and the children scream; duns thunder at warehouse. Their fine gold has been transmuted 
his door from morn to night ; asqualid attic serves into waggon-loads of unsaleable paper and print, 
for study, kitchen, parlour and bed-room; the and their silver into copyright, whose name is 
fetid odour which is produced by over-crowding, never mentioned. That virgin paper, ere it was 
want of soap and ventilation is there in all its soiled, friend, by your poem, or your biography, 
rankness ; and yet this, the most suffering of all or your novel, was worth eightpence sterling per 
the sons of wretchedness, must write of knights pound; but your brain has defaced it, and the 
of brave degree, and of ladies fair with golden trunkmaker or tobacconist will give his grudging 
ringlets, and of love's young dream, and of green twopence per pound for it, and no more; and 
fields and running waters, and of flowers and where, then, is cost of printing, and the moneys 
nightingales, and of all the sweet and beautiful paid you, and many other etceteras which need 
things that go to sum up the felicities of this not to be dwelt upon? No, no! let not the pro- 
nether sphere. He must also, like the player, deal ducer and vendor quarrel; both have their sorrows, 
bountifully with suffering virtue, and send anony- and where there is woe sympathy may soothe, but 
mous cheques for hundreds of pounds, in order to recrimination cannot heal. Failure in both voca- 
save heroes and heroines from self-slanghter; and tions is not imperatively the fault of either, but is 
While rich old ladies and gentlemen take off their a terrible necessity that ever and anon will over- 
blessed spectacles and weep tears of joy at the take the unfortunate, as surely as shadows follow 
deliverance of these imaginary personages, they in the train of sunshine. 
(the old ladies and gentlemen) never think that a Norman Hamilton has come to London, but he 
five-pound note to the poor vinegar-faced writer is not to turn author, and the curious may say, 
Who has amused them with his thick-set fancies. Whence this episode? It is in compliance with 
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the opinion of the times. The poetry of action is 
not. now approved of; characters must not merely 
live and bustle about, but they must philosophise ; 
and when it is not convenient for them to hold 
forth, the author must, in his own proper person, 
speak in the didactic style in their stead. For- 
merly narrative was in demand, but now the ab- 
stract and the opinionative is called for, and the 
public taste mnst Ie accommodated. Now, then, for 
our narrative. 

On arriving in London, Mr. Copley waxed 

eloquent on the transcendent advantages of the 
metropolis, coinciding with Dr. Johnson, that it 
is the only place in the whole earth in which a 
human being can enjoy himself. 
other place under the sun, I assure you, Mr. 
Hamilton, where a man can live and die comfort- 
ably except in London. If you want to make a 
show,” continued the intelligent gentleman, “you 
can do it for less tin than in any other place in 
creation. Sport a good suit, and you may pass for 
a gentleman in the west-end and sleep in the city- 
end like a chimney-sweep, and no one at either 
side ask any questions; whereas in other towns 
everybody knows what you are to have to dinner, 
how much you pay for rent, when you paid your 
tailor, and what is the precise amount you have to 
fork out for Pitt’s war income-tax. Then look to 
Jhrist’s Hospital, and the Charter House, and the 
Merchant Tailors’ School, them’s the places for 
education; and then you can see all the great 
nobs. Old George (when not under the doctors) 
can be seen any day, and so can Charlotte; and I 
myself can take you to places where you can have 
oysters and porter with the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Clarence, and the Duke of York, and 
all the royal family. And then, besides all them, 
you can see the great Pitt, who is Prime Minister, 
and the bow-wow Chancellor Thurlow, and the 
Whig fellows who are all vulgar; Fox, who is 
always grumbling, and Sheridan, who is always 
in debt, and didn’t pay his actors when he was 
manager of Covent Garden, and the Irish fellow, 
Burke, who is out at the elbows, and no mistake. 
And think, too, of the tea-gardens, where you 
can have a game at skittles, either for paying two- 
pence, or standing your chance of gaining or 
losing sixpence, when the successful competitor 
pays for the instruments. See, too, at the number 
of coaches, and horse, and foot-passengers, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“I see them all,” said Norman, in reply to this 
long harangue, “ but it is more important for me to 
know where I am to lodge.”’ 

“Ah yes! true. Well, then, when a gentleman 
wishes to be private, there is nothing like taking 
a lodging by chance; and as he scarcely knows it 
himeelf, it is not likely that those who are in search 
of him will be able to find him out easily. There 
is a ticket hanging out at that top window above 
the Golden Elephant. That is the shop for you. 


An individual in your circumstances should not be 
rticular ; secresy is the great thing.” 
The pair ascended the floor above the glitter- 
ing quadruped which had arrested the notice of 
Mr. Copley, and, knocking at the door, the call 


“There is no | 
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was answered by an elderly female, whose scrupu. 
lous neatness of apparel, and calm, intelligent de- 
meanour, indicated her connexion with a nume. 
rous class who are known by the significant 
description that “they have seen better days,” 
The terms proposed were very moderate, and were 
immediately accepted; Norman satisfying the 
landlady that her services would not be drawn 
upon to alarge extent, which seemed to be agree. 
able to her, as she urged delicate health as a reason 
for this guarantee being given, although it was 
probable that a crushed spirit, and the recollection 
of more prosperous times, disinclined her to the 
discharge of much menial duty. 

_ Mr. Copley announced that he was “due” in 
Bridgewater ina few days, and required speedily to 
‘take his leave. 

| “We shall therefore, if you please, Mr. Ha- 
| milton, settle that small piece of business about the 
‘loan. I promised that you should have an advance 
of twenty pounds, and to satisfy your qualm of 
conscience as to obligation, 1 am willing to take 
your note of hand for thirty. ‘Them delicate feel- 
ings of youth are well to be cherished. I remem- 
ber the first half-crown that I borrowed I got no 
| sleep, none I assure you, till it was repaid ; whereas 
now-a-days, such is the effect of evil communications, 
that I could borrow a hundred pounds and fall 
into a snooze without asking any questions. Youth 
is the season, sir, for then all them faculties are 
awake.” 

“T never have contracted debt in all my life, and 
do not know what a note of hand means,” said 
Norman. 

“Lor love you, what an innocent to be sure! 
It’s the simplest thing in the universal world Just 
put your name at the bottom of this here small 
slip of paper and the thingis done. You see that 
there is a stamp on the corner, and to imitate that 
is felony. The bill would be as good without that 
same stamp, but the law says it would not, and the 
law is a great authority.” 

Norman appended his name to the small slip of 
paper, and received from Mr. Copley four new 
crisp five-pound notes; and the lender having told 
the borrower that he would sooner or later be heard 
of at the Bull and Mouth, Holborn, Mr. Copley 
took his leave. 

It were tedious to relate how Norman spent his 
time in the metropolis, after the departure of Mr. 
Copley. He avoided public places by day, but 
walked much abroad at night ; and although by no 
means personally attached to his money-lending 
patron, yet the sense of loneliness which gradually 
came over him, made him anxious to see that indi- 
vidual again. When one sees nothing but crowds 
of unknown faces, the social tendencies of nature 
become morbid, and any familiar visage, however 
contemptible, becomes a species of luxury. There 
be men whom we meet every day in Cornhill to 
whom we give the cold shoulder, but whom we 
would take in our arms were we to meet them at 
Cairo. And this feeling made Norman anxious to 
resume acquaintance with Copley. His repea 
inquiries at the Bull and Mouth, Holborn, were 











met by simple declarations that the gentleman was 
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not there, had not been heard of for some time, and 
no one could tell when he would return. Nor- 
man’s continued importunity elicited, in the long- 
run, another answer, which was that “ if he were to 
ask the Colonel he could tell.” 

“Yes, but who is the Colonel” 

“Not know the Colonel ?” replied Boniface. 

“T do not, I assure you.” 

“Penzance and Clover ?” 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” replied the won- 
dering officer. ‘* What do you mean ?” 

“Shackler and Boosey ?” 

“Come, sir, none of this fooling. I wish to know 
if Mr. Copley is expected soon. Jf you cannot tell 
me, perhaps you can direct me to somebody who 
can.” 

‘He's deep,” muttered mine host, “ is Copley. 
Some new speck that he has started, and this cove 
is anew customer. He has told the Colonel, but 
will not tell me. No matter; first time that the 
Colonel is hard up, I'll get it all out ofhim. The 
Colonel, sir, did you say ?” 

“No, sir, I did not say the Colonel. 
that said the Colonel.”’ 

“Well, well, it is all one. 


It was you 


You want Copley. 
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tooth, expounded the whole economy of a mega- 
therium ; and the time may yet come when a we 
or a finger of our species may be the means of 
opening up the whole conformation of man. 

“ A cove wanting Copley,” echoed the Colonel, 
“and do I know anything about him? Well, I 
should think I do, Jack Copley and I are sworn 
brothers ; never a secret does the one have that the 
other does not get instanter.”’ 

“ Not so sure about that,” replied the landlord, 
“There was the French lace and glove affair, he 
never told you about it, or the cribbage-games at 
the Borough.” 

And he 


“Reasons! reasons!” said the Colonel. 


darted his finger forward in a horizontal direction, 


repeating the movement slowly and mysteriously. 
Finding that this pantomimic operation did not 
produce the intended effect on his anditor, the 
Colonel next gently tapped his finger on his chin, 
“ All very fine, Colonel, very fine, indeed; but 
Copley is too deep either for you or me. He knows 
all that we know, but we don’t know one half of 


the things that he does.” 


[ do not know anythink about him; but,as I said, | 


the Colonel may know somethink about him, and | 


if you like to walk into the bar, and take a look of | me what this feller is, and what he wants with 


the Daily Advertiser, mayhap he will be here soon ;_ 


at all events, it’s about his time.” 
Norman took a seat in the bar as directed, and 
mechanically glanced at the multifarious contents 


of the diurnal recommended by the tenant of the 


Bull and Mouth. He had not been long seated 
before the Colonel made his appearance outside 
the premises, and being seen at some distance 
by the landlord, that magnate went out to meet 
him. 

“T say, Colonel, here’s a cove wanting Copley. 
Something in the wind. 
about him?” 

The individual thus appealed to was between 
forty and fifty years of age, with greyish hair and 
whiskers and a pug nose, the angle of which indi- 
cated self-sufficiency, and the bloom self-indul- 
gence. His other external characteristics were in 


keeping with the proboscal member, Nature being | 


most wonderfully consistent in her every develop- 
ment. One sometimes hears of such and such a 
face being faultless, if the eyes were of a different 
colour, or the mouth smaller, or the spinal column 
less convex; but this is founded inerror. Bating 
accident, every organ and feature in the human 
subject is in keeping one with another ; and if any 
(lissatisfied son of Adam or daughter of Eve were 
to attempt mending themselves (supposing such 
attempt practicable), they would find, as the link- 
boy said of Pope, that it would be easier to manu- 
facture a new individual than to tinker the old one. 
lhe mysteries of human anatomy have yet to be 
unravelled ; and when we find some naturalist 
doing for that department of science what Cuvier 
has done for comparative physiology, we shall find 
that there is acorrespondence not only between the 
facial features, but between the arms and limbs of 
the whole human race, Cuvicr, by the aid of a 








“Speak for yourself,’ answered the Colonel, 
screwing up his mouth, and at the same time casting 
a patronising look on Boniface. 

‘Well, then, since you are so very wise, tell 


Copley.” 

“How much will you stand ?” 

“A stiff glass of brandy.” 

“ Mixed in champagne ?” 

“ No,” replied mine host ; “that is too much in 
these dull times.” 

“But in these hot times it is not at all too 
much. Come, do yousay yes or no?” And here 
the Colonel adroitly swung round on the heel of 
his boot. 

“Well, I don’t mind. Lam sure you will make 


Do you know anything | nothing of the Johnny Newcome; he is as close 


as an exciseman during the first week he is in a 
new district; and I may as well say a rundlet of 
brandy as a glass.” 

“We'll see,” answered the gallant Colonel. 
“Can I have a peep at him through the bar- 
window ?” 

“Certainly ; if you keep quiet.” 

The pair then adjourned to a small room ad- 
joining the bar, which rejoiced in a borrowed light 
from the latter ; the communicating window being 
covered with a screen on the side of the casement 
where the Colonel was to reconnoitre. This ob- 
struction being noiselessly drawn aside, and to an 
extent which admitted of the exercise of the 
Colonel's right eye (the left one squinted when the 
digestive system was deranged), that worthy 
gentleman commenced his investigation. After a 
few minutes, the Colonel took the landlord by the 
arm and led him out to the court where they had 
first met. 

“I tell you, Froth, I tell it you seriously, sir, 

never saw that youth in all my life before. 
Never did, I assure you.” And toadd rer to 
the declaration, the Colonel took off his and 
beat a march on the crown, giving a voeal accom- 
paniment with a dental whistle, which latter effort 
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revealed some ugly wires securing the false teeth 
of the gallant personage. 

“Of coorse, I knew you didn’t; and is that all 
you bronght me out here for ?” 

“Not exactly all; that lad is a gentleman. 
Three things make a ‘gentleman, Froth : good hat, 
tight gloves, and well-made boots. Let a fellow 
have these, and coat, waistcoat and smalls may be 
what they like.’ 

“That’s all in my eye,” observed Froth, as the 
Colonel glanced successively at the different articles 
of dress which he had named. “ You have better 
toggery than the young fellow has, and hang me 
if you look like a gentleman.” 

“It takes a gentleman to know a gentleman,’ 
replied the Colonel with great dignity. 

“ Not at all; vhen I was in the Imperial Hotel 
as waiter, I knew a gentleman at once by the cut 
of his jib. Old Scratchley had silver spoons, 
comes silver spoons, pewter spoons and horn 

oons; and I never yet made any mistake as to 
t e kind of coves as was to get the precious metal. 


That feller there is not the person to set stoneware | 


before.” 

“Well, haven't I told you that ”” 

“ Yes; but it is only what I knew before.” 

‘Stop a little; I'll make up to him.” 

The Colonel then retraced his steps to the bar, 
while Mr. Froth took up his post at the small apart- 
ment which has already been described. 

Entering the bar, the Colonel assuming his most 
easy and jaunty air, accosted our friend Norman. 
‘‘How do? how do?’ And the Colonel held out 
two fingers. 

Norman rose to his feet, and drew himself up. 
“ Some mistake, sir; I have not the pleasure of 
your acquaintance.” 

“ But known to each other for all that, my dear 
Mr. Excuse me, if I forget your name ; I 
do always forget names. My father, General F lint, 
had the same propensity—he was in the Bengal 
Rifles—he would forget the very name of the 
Governor-General of India ; if it had not been for 
that, sir, he might have been made a member of 
the Board of Control. A new Governor had come 
out, and he asked my father’s advice about the 
best method of defeating Sarajah Dowlah. ‘My 
Lord Apricot, says my father—whereas, he should 
have said, ‘My Lord Dumpling! and from that 
moment he fell; Star never rose, sir; went down 
like a broken-winded—what shall I say, sir?— 
like a broken-winded balloon ; and for all that my 
father did, sir, his son never got higher than a 
coloneley in the Trincomalee Brigade. Colonel 
Flint, sir, at your service ; very much, sir, at your 
service. Mr. Copley would often name me, I 
daresay.” 

‘**No, sir, he never did.” 

“ Not by name, perhaps ; but in some other form.” 

“T never heard of you till the landlord men- 
tioned your name. Can you tell me when I may 
expect to see Mr. Copley ”’ 

“No,” replied the Colonel bluntly. 

“Then, good morning ! 

The landlord laughed loud at the chafed colonel, 
who, in consequence of the rebuff, had to order 
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humbler beverage, and, what was still worse, had 
to pay for it. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIFE IN LONDON. 


Arter the rebuff administered to Colonel Flint, 
Norman bethought himself whether, on the whole, 
and considering his own very peculiar position, he 
had not acted unwisely in rejecting the proffered 
friendship even of an apparent blackleg. Misfor- 
tune, it is said, makes one acquainted with strange 
mates; and here was a friendless youth thrown 
like a weed on the waste solitude of London. Not 
one of the countless faces that he daily gazed on 
knew or cared about him; night after night were 
shutters closed, and happy groups ranged round 
merry firesides, but no home amidst so many thou- 
sand homes existed forhim. It is not that people 
in large cities are heartless, but because each is 
busy in his own circle, and so overlooking the 
stranger, the latter is apt to conclude that the feel- 
ing towards him is positive instead of negative, 
and that, in reality, it is one of indifference or 
non-perception rather than one of contempt. This 
man, reasoned the exile, was evidently no colonel, 
and as evidently his father was no general, still 
his was the first friendly greeting that I have re- 
ceived during the dreary weeks that I have been 
in this desolate place. Copley was the first to 
accost me after I left the regiment; he is no gen- 
tleman, and his companion is something lower 
still; but yet in my present condition can I afford 
to dispense even with such friendship? Flint is 
a vulgar, gasconading fellow, but apparently he 
meant kindly, and it was wrong in me to repulse 
him. JBesides, I can only hear of Copley through 
him. 

And the result of the cogitations of our hero 
was, that next morning he would return to the 
Bull and Mouth, Holborn, and make the amende 
honorable to the valiant officer. The reflection 
of the subsequent day having confirmed the resolve 
of its predecessor, Norman bent his steps towards 
that (to him) noted place of public entertainment. 
Entering the bar, he eed Mr. Froth’s “ head- 
waiter,” if such be a proper term to use in an esta- 
blishment where, in addition to the functionary 
named, there was only a kitchen-boy, who also 
held the pluralist appointment of ‘ Boots.” 

“Pray, is—is—is Mr. Flint here to-day ” 

“The Colonel, do you mean, sir?” replied the 
head-waiter (we adopt Mr. Froth’s designation). 

“ Yes, yes ; he who is called the Colonel.” 

“T'll see, sir, presently,” and the supreme tapster 
hurried forth, 

Now, it so happened that the Colonel and Mr. 
Froth were sitting in the identical small apart- 
ment which has already been described as adjoin- 
ing the bar, and that consequently they were 
enabled to overhear the brief dialogue which has 
now been quoted. 

“TI knew he would come back,” exclaimed the 
Colonel ; ‘‘ knew it, knew it; dead certain! 


so he does not believe that I hold a commission? 


Well, I'll convert him on that point, too,” and 
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here the Colonel doubled his fists, and putting 
himself in a pugilistic attitude, struck a furious 
blow at some imaginary individual in the atmos- 
phere. Having repeated this feat several times, 
and having, it is presumed, silenced his gaseous 
opponent in a satisfactory manner, the august com- 
mander responded to the call from the bar. - 

“] have come, sir,.to apologise for my rudeness 

to you yesterday,” said Norman. “I was disap- 
pointed at not having received any intelligence 
regarding Mr. Copley ; and I am afraid I demeaned 
myself toward you in an unbecoming manner. Will 
you please to accept of this explanation ?” 
" « Certainly,” replied the pacified warrior, hold- 
ing out one finger. “ ‘To err is human, to forgive 
is—thingummy. But, sir, there is one thing which 
I cannot so easily overlook, because that is an 
offence against King George.” 

“Pray, what is that?” asked Norman, looking 
very embarrassed. 

“ Ah, I see you are very sorry for it. I see by 
your looks that you are, and I shall not therefore 
dwell on the matter. Only bear in mind in future 
that it is not I whom you insult, it is his blessed 
Majesty, through me—that’s it. However humble 
I may be, if I bear his Majesty’s commission, it’s 
all the same as if I were a field-marshal.” 

“TI do not understand you, sir!” 

“Thus it is. You threw out doubts to the 
young man just now as to my military rank—to 
Mr. Froth’s head-waiter ; you can’t imagine that, 
us an officer and a gentleman, I can stand that.” 

“Tam not aware that I said anything dispar- 
aging of you; but I shall ring the bell, and in- 
quire of the young man himself.” 

The Colonel foresaw that this would implicate 
him in eaves-dropping, and he negatived the pro- 
position. 

“The truth is, sir, there is no occasion for re- 
calling the youth, especially as this is market-day, 
and therefore a busy time in Mr. Froth’s esta- 
blishinent. From the manner in which you spoke 
to me yesterday, and from what I overheard you 
say to the waiter as I came along the passage, you 
appear to entertain grave doubts whether I have 
the honour of holding a commission in his Ma- 
Jesty’s service. Is it not the case that you do so?” 

“Since you press me,” replicd Norman, “I 
Inust In candour admit that I do entertain doubts 
on the subject.” 

“There, now, that is in the face of my plain 
statement. Did I not tell you distinctly, that being 
left an orphan, my old uncle the Governor of 
Madagascar bought ‘an ensign’s commission for 
ine, and finding no occupation there, I exchanged 
luto a regiment bound for Ireland; and having 
lought in the rebellion time, I got up step by step 
until I beeame what you now see me? Did I not 
say this in plain terms ?” 

“Tam sorry to say, sir, that you did not. You 
said that your father was the cause of your pro- 
motion, and that you were a colonel in some part 
of the East Indies.” 

“ Ah, exactly,” replied the Colonel. “But you 
ee my uncle came to the rescue after my poor 
father died. Bless his old soul! he never lived to 
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see me a colonel. He never was higher than a 
captain himself; and it would have killed the bluff 
old boy if he had beheld me at the head of his own 
regiment.” 

“If I mistake not, you stated that your father 
was a general.” 

‘Impossible, my dear sir, quite impossible. 
He ought to have been a general, as Sir Ralph 
Abercromby said to him on the sands of Egypt ; 
but he never was, and that makes all the differ- 
ence.’ 

“ What a confounded liar that Flint is, to be 
sure!” ejaculated Mr. Froth from his corner in the 
small room. “I have heard him give twenty 
accounts of that confounded koornalship of his, and 
not two on them alike. I have a good mind to go 
round and show him up before the green un’.” 
Saying which, Mr. Froth vacated his seat, and 
made his appearance at the bar without having 
been “ called.” 

“Beg pardon, gents,” said mine host, “but, 
Colonel, there is a lady down stairs wishes to speak 
with you. She is, I think, the waiting-maid of the 
bishop's wife whom you eloped with from South 
America, and who was the means of obtaining you 
your commission as colonel.” 

“ My commission as colonel, sir! I never eloped 
with any bishop's wife from South America, sir ; 
and I never got my commission in any other way 
than by a fair stand-up fight for my king and 
country! I fought my way through blood, and 
wounds, and—and—sticking-plaster—and all the 
rubs of real service. Damme, some people merely 
bleed for their country; but I have gone through 
opthalmia, lock-jaw and yellow fever during my 
campaigns ; and here is honest Marmaduke Flint 
without pension or place 

‘“ Marmaduke Flint!” exclaimed Boniface, “ why, 
your letters are always addressed Thomas.” 

“Be quiet, you ass, or you'll spoil all (aside). 
Marmaduke Thomas, that is my name; but you 
know the royal family never make use of one-half 
of their names, and none at all of their surnames ; 
aud I suppose a poor half-pay officer may drop 
one out of two of his Christian handles.” 

“ Half-pay !” echoed the mischievous Boniface ; 
“T thought you said just now that you had neither 
place nor pension.” 

“To speak of, you blockhead! None to speak 
of, I say. A fellow may have a trifle of some three 
hundred a-year, which, considering what regulars 
at home have (mind I belonged to the Indian 
army ) 

“Yes; but you exchanged,” said Norman, in 
the vain hope of entrapping the Colonel in some 
way. But that truthful individual had been in so 
many engagements on the subject of his veracity 
that keener antagonists than those now attacking 
him had failed in putting him to the blush. 

“'True,” replied the Colonel, “ I exchanged ; but 
Lord Cornwallis agreed to the gs only on 
condition that I should retain my India emolu- 
ments—six thousand rupees a-month. Well, then, 
look now, here am I with a half-pay of some five 
hundred (Mr. Flint winked), and have gone through 
fire and flood, and battle and murder, and sudden 
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death, and hot cannon-balls—hot in my day, and 
not your cold-potatoe iron that amuses people 
now-a-days—hot, I assure you. We carried a 
kiln on purpose ; and whenever it would not draw, 
by jingo, I have warmed them inashovel! Wel- 
lesley never could have bowled out Hyder Ali or 
Tippoo Saib without red-hot ordnance. To swal- 
low one of them hot balls was instant death. Old 
Sucker, our regimental surgeon, when he came 
to see the wounded, he asked if they had been 
pinked with hot or cold; if they said hot, he 
passed on, and mumbled something about the 
chaplain; but if they said cold, he took out his 
gzimlets and bored into their ribs till he extracted 
every ounce of lead within their bodies. And, 
then, as I was the assistant-surgeon , 

“The what ?” cried out his auditors in chorus. 

“T say, as the youngest officer, 1 was obliged to 
actin that capacity. Sucker was avery pious man, 
although heswore dreadfully, and drew aconfounded 
long bow at times. Accordingly, one day he said 
to me, ‘ Those poor fellows are dying, and there is 
the chaplain playing at whist and dominoes ; could 
you do nothing in the way of spiritual consolation, 
major, seeing that you were intended for holy 
orders ? ” 

Mr. Flint laughed immoderately at the idea of 
the Colonel being in holy orders, and left the room, 
declaring that it was all very funny, and as good 





as any play, if he could only put off as much time | 


as would allow him to listen to it. 

“Vulgar fellow that,’ remarked the Colonel. 
“ Now. Mister—by-the-bye, what is your name? 
It is as well that I should know that, since we are 
tu be acquaintances.” 

‘My name, sir?” echoed Norman. 

“Yes, your name.” 

“ My name, did you say ?” 

Norman was not so adroit in verbal difficulty as 
the Colonel, and he slowly and hesitatingly said, 
“ Myles Spencer—Myles Spencer.” 

“Ah, I see. That is the name that you choose 
to go by.” 

Norman returned no answer. 

“Well, well, it is no matter, since your pleasure 
is to answer to the name of Myles—Francis Myles.” 

‘“‘T said Spencer Myles, I think.” 

“Verie good, verie good; you have a fair 
memory not to forget a name so lately coined. I 
wish, sir, I had half your memory. The mischief 
of me is that my memory is so short that in three 
minutes, when I am in the way of changing my 
name, I forget which one [ used last, and am very 
apt to use a score in half an hour.” 

“T am not in the habit of changing my name,” 
replied Norman haughtily. 

“When one begins a practice, it is not far off 
from becoming a habit.” 

Norman bit his lips, and felt that this was the 
truest sentence which Mr. Flint had yet uttered. 

“Shall we have a stroll?” asked the Colonel. 

And, nothing loth, Norman consented ; and they 
fell in with the tide that thronged the busy street. 
‘The Colonel ran over with great volubility various 
ocenpations in which they might profitably engage. 
Would they walk in any of the parks ? would they 
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go to Richmond, or have a sail up the Thames? 
or would they go to a pleasure-garden, and play 
at foot-ball, or ninepins, or, say, a game at billiards? 
The last being a favourite recreation with Nor- 
man, he consented that billiards should be their 
pastime ; but he stipulated that the place to which 
they might adjourn should be respectable. 

“ As to that, my dear sir,” said the ever-ready 
Colonel, “leave that to me; I am most select in 
these matters. The Hon. Augustus Threadbare 
wished me yesterday to take a chop with him in 
the Coal-hole; ,but 1 told him that in old families 
dignity was everything; and, after a pause, he 
slapped me on the shoulder, and said, ‘ Hang me, 
Flint! you are right after all, both of our fathers 
lie in Westminster Abbey !” 

One of their sons lies out of it, thought Norman, 
in Shakspearian mood. 

“« And if the old fellows were to raise their 
marble tombstones, and see us in the Coal-hole, 
what would they say?’ And his lordship was 
so much affected, that I had to promise to shoot 
with him during autumn in order to pacify him. 


| But here we are, at Lally White's! the tip-top 


billiard-rooms in all the city. It is on the third 
floor, and the entrance is rather dark; but all that 
is done on purpose, because, when Laliy occupied 


flash premises, apprentices, half-pay captains, pugi- 


lists, stockbrokers and all sorts of vulgar people 
came. Now, there is nobody to be seen but the 
selectest of the select.” 

The pair having navigated the dark alley and 
the steep, narrow and dirty stairs that led to Mr. 
White's “rooms,” they discovered that a couple 
were engaged in playing. One was a lean, cada- 
verous personage, the other a stout greasy fellow, 
with one eye blackened, having his brow orna- 
mented with a cut evidently of recent infliction. 
The latter hailed the Colonel in a familiar tone, and 


asked if he would lend him fourpence to moisten 


the clay. The Colonel made some significant ges- 
ticulations, and, after abruptly putting down their 
cues, the accomplished players left the table to 
him and his companion. 

“Do you play with the cue or the mace ?” asked 
the Colonel. 

«The mace.” 

Symptom No. 1, thought the Colonel. Nobody 
but girls ever nse the mace. “Ah, sir, I see you 
have played before! Iknowa player by the very 
way he lifts his mace; and when he strikes a ran- 
dom ball, I see at once how high his mettle stands. 
I suppose we need not play high ?” 

“No; I had rather the stakes were nominal.’ 

“ Quite right,’ replied the Colonel. “1 play for 
amusement, nothing else.” 

Lally White took his place at the dial, and the 
sport commenced. The Colonel lost several games, 
and declared that his hands were in bad condition 
for play; “but,” continued he, “honour bright, 
Lally! lend me another half-sovereign.” And 
they played on. Several strangers came in; and, 
as they appeared impatient to play, Lally left his 
post, and struck the Colonel privately on the 
foot, and, after this movement, a marked change 
came over the after-fortunes of the two competitors. 
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The Colonel's high, low and oblique strokes bagged 
and made cannons almost every time he lifted his 
ene; the gallant gentleman was not only a good 

layer, but he knew the run of Lally’s table, which 
evident! y had not been set according to a very exact 
spirit-level. The result was that Norman, having 
become excited, and stakes being doubled and 
tripled, Lally declared that the Colonel had not 
only regained all losses, but that Norman was his 
debtor to the amount of five pounds. The young 
man hastily drew his hand across his flushed brow, 
and, drawing out a five-pound note, flung it down 
before his adversary, and wished him good 
morning. 

“Stop, Mr. Myles! I shall go with you. Do 
not take it on because you have lost this trifle. I 
recollect when I played here with Lord Bulton I 
was—" 

“T walk home by myself, sir,” said Norman, 
without turning round. 

“Now, Colonel, you must stand something; or, 
at all events, melt the paper and pay me a little to 
account,” quoth Lally White. 

“Melt the paper!” responded the Colonel 
musingly, as he glanced his eye aver the note. 
«By heavens! I'll melt the paper with a ven- 
geance!” And he hurried down-stairs with great 
rapidity. 

Norman, although leaving the room abruptly, 
pursued his way slowly after he had got into the 
street. The quick eye of the Colonel detected him, 
notwithstanding the throng of passengers, and, 
cautiously watching him from the opposite pave- 
ment, tracked him to the humble lodgings in the 
neighbourhood of the Golden Elephant. Spring- 
ing like a cat, he followed Norman up to the door 
at the top of the stair: and, having thus seen him 
fairly earthed, the Colonel descended noiselessly, 
and was soon lost in the crowd. 

Seating himself on a broken chair, Norman 
lamented bitterly that, with his purse at so low an 
ebb, he had ventured to play with a person of the 
Colonel’s equivocal character. The stale trick of’ 
allowing him to win at first he now saw through; 
and marvelled how, even when hurried on by the 
excitement of the game, he could have been made 
the dupe of an artifice so hollow. The desperate 
nature of his position now appeared to him in a 
stronger light than it had yet done; for, although 
one’s condition being a part of our current exist- 
ence, and therefore not liable, as might reasonably 
be supposed, to be ever absent from us for a single 
moment, yet there are times when we forget where 
and what we are, when we do succeed in “ driving 
dull care away ;” but then there comes an after- 
time, when, like the lightning-flash that reveals 
the wrecking ship, an abrupt and overwhelming in- 
stant of recollection tells us the crushing truth. 
The mist seemed to roll from Norman's eyes, and 
there he stood amidst dangers and misfortunes ; 
the heavens black above him, and the earth hollow 
and treacherous beneath. The air of his little 
lodging felt oppressive, and he rushed out again 
to try if wandering in the streets could hide him 
from his own thoughts. 


Florence, smiling; “at any 





He did not return till midnight; and, on open- 


that he occasionally complains 
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ing the door, he found his sad-looking, delicate 
landlady trembling in the passage. 

“Thank Heaven! Oh, thank Heaven! you are 
come! The Bow-street officers have been seeking 
you, and your life is indanger. Nay, don’t try the 
street-door, they will be watching you as they did 
my own poor boy. Run out at the back-door, scale 
the court-wall, and get into the lane. Run! run, 


.for mercy’s sake !” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE NORTH. 


In a cheerful room in the old town of Edinburgh 
(an almost useless distinction, by the way, seeing 
that the new city could as yet be scarcely said to 
have commenced its march towards the Firth of 
Forth) sat three individuals, two of them known 
to the reader, and the third known by name only. 
These were Florence and Henry Hamilton, and 
Mrs. Porter, their grand-aunt. ‘The latter lady 
was a fine specimen of the class to which she be- 
longed. Mrs. Helen Porter might, or ought to 
have been, married, but was not; and when she 
had lived about half a century she dropped the 
cognomen of “ Miss” as too juvenile, and became 
Mrs. Porter. She looked the matron well, for she 
was ever active, ever useful, ever cheerful. She 
knew that the world went round, and that the 
years which dimmed her gentle eye changed 
infants into children, children into women, and 
women into wives; she therefore took the world 
as she found it, made herself of no consequence, 
and quietly pursued the even tenor of her way— 
a course which the selfish often took advantage of, 
but which the good (and there are some such), by 
their kind offices, more than made up for, at least 
she thought so. Florence and she were mother 
and daughter, and something more; for worthy, 
deaf Mrs. Porter did not assume the airs which 
some mammas, at present in our eye, are in the 
habit of doing towards their grown-up daughters. 
Henry, we are sorry to say, did not regard Mrs. 
Porter with so much veneration. She was con- 
tinually talking to him about stockings, mufflers, 
raspberry-vinegar, and other domestic safeguards ; 
which, with the characteristic hardihood of youth, 
he regarded as weak inventions of the enemy, 
which particular phrase, as he never explained it 
himself, we shall not venture to expiscate for him. 

“Five o'clock!” exclaimed Henry ; “ time I was 
back at the office.” 

“Are you going to be late to-night, Henry ?” 
asked Florence. 

“Late, Florence? you know I am never late.” 

“Well, Henry, I do not know what you call 
late, but Mrs. Porter and I have sat up every 


night for = till past eleven for the last eight 
days, and have been obliged to take supper with- 


out you.” 


“Tt’s a bad thing fur you to go to bed without 
our supper, my dear; it’s apt to bring on flatu- 
ence,” remarked good Mrs. Porter. 

“There is no danger of that, aunt,” replied 

rate, headaches 
of at breakfast- 
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time are not likely to be caused by going supperless 
to bed.” 

“You don't mean to say that he sups out, 
Florence? I mind, Willie Rankin brought on a 
cough which lasted a whole winter by stopping 
out at nights, and getting fish and bread-and- 
cheese suppers at a man Dowie’s, who used to be 
in Liberton’s Wynd, and who is perhaps there 
still, only that most of the people whom I mind 
of in my younger days are all dead.” 

Henry looked rather embarrassed, and began to 
think that Mrs. Porter had received the gift of 
prophecy. Florence observed the change, and 
thought the present a fitting time for a homily 


which she had long meditated ; for it falls to be | 


observed, that in Edinburgh Mr. Hamilton was 
not the sentimental love-sick swain that he was in 
the country. “ Henry, I am sure the office-busi- 
ness does not keep you so late at night. You 
must be taking up your head with politics. Mr. 
Taylor hinted as much ——” 

“Mr. Taylor is an old wife!—my dear Mrs, 
Porter, I beg your pardon, really—very sincerely 
I beg your pardon.” 

“ Never fash, my man! I am an auld wife, but 
maybe no sae auld a ane as Mr. Taylor; and 
when ye come to be an auld man, if ye ha’e nae 
ither shame to carry than yer grey hairs, ye'll do 
weel,” 

“T was saying,” continued Florence, “that you 
must be taking up your time too much with poli- 
tics. Now are you right in doing that, Henry ?” 

“Why, what else should I take up my head 
with?” replied her cousin. “ Mr. Joseph Taylor 
gives me nothing else to do but make-believe work, 
and why should I take up my head with that 
which profiteth not? Why should I be copying 
the last will and testament, with liberty to add and 
eik, of an old greasy tallow-chandler who was 
buried in St. Cuthbert’s before I was born, and 
whose goods, gear and haill effects have been 
divided amongst his kith and kin years ago? or 
why should I be drawing out an indenture for 
Mungo Swan to be apprenticed to Solomon Goose, 
when I know that Goose is in the charity work- 
house, and that Swan is now himself in Goose's 
shop in the Canongate, and has half-a-dozen ap- 
prentices of his own? or why should I copy me- 
morials to counsel who are dead, on questions 
which dead judges have settled, and dead litigants 
have quarrelled about? Am I fit for nothing else 
than a copying-machine, and that machine em- 
ployed for no useful purpose under the firmament?” 

“You know it would displease my uncle very 
much, Henry.” 

“My uncle and Mr. Taylor made the arrange- 
ment without consulting me, and they have them- 
selves to blame for whatever occurs. 

“ But consider, Henry,” continued the fair de- 
bater; “you may afford to neglect your studies, but 
there is your fellow-clerk, the lad Torry, he must 
earn his livelihood by the law, and it is said that 
your influence and example are causing him to 

remiss in the discharge of his duties; and do 
you think that that is fair to him ?” 

“Florence, Mr. Taylor has blown in your ear. 





I do not influence Torry ; he minds his duties as 
carefully as any clerk that ever was in the Parlia- 
ment-house. He takes his recreation, no doubt; 
but it is always after business-hours. When he 
starts in business for himself, Mr. Joseph Taylor 
will see whether his studies have been neglected 
or not.” 

“ Well, well, you will have your own way, 
Henry; but there is another matter that I must 
speak to youabout. TI am told that there is a man, 
Cook, a shoemaker, that Torry and you take up 
with; is he a proper associate ?” 

“He is a funny fellow andan honest fellow ; and 
that is enough for me.” 

“T mind his father weel,” interposed Mrs. 
Porter, “ he married the gamekeeper’s daughter at 
Ravelstone. He was a very decent man and well 
to do in the world; but I don’t think so much of 
hisson. He always leaves sprigs or something of 
that kind sticking up in the solesof my shoes.” 

“T cannot vouch for the workmanship of Cha- 
racter Cook, aunt, although the fishing-boots that 
he makes for me are unexceptionable. All that I 
say is, he is a very funny fellow, and if I were to 


give up his society I might as well leave Edin- 


burgh.” 

“Indeed, sir!” remarked Florence, with a 
visible pout on her pretty lips. 

“ Now, Florence, do not mistake me; that was 
a mere figure of speech. There is a great game 
playing here just now. The rich and privileged 
classes are setting themselves against men as good, 
as intelligent, and having as large stakes in the 
country as themselves. ‘They wish that existing 
political arrangements should remain fixed and un- 
alterable; that they who are up should remain up 
and rise higher, and that those who are down 
should remain down, and, if possible, be trampled 
down still further. The great men of former times, 
who lived, fought and died for liberty, might as 
well never have existed, so far as their labours 
concern us. A dark night is closing round Scot- 
land. Liberty in writing, in speech, nay almost 
thought itself, is proscribed. If men are to be in 
reality slaves, what is the use of living in a country 
that is only freein name? Matters are coming to 
acrisis. Hither the progress of arbitrary power 
must continue until all vestige of human freedom is 
obliterated, or a stand must be made and the tide 
of tyranny rolled back, so that all men may occupy 
that common level as regards inalienable right 
that the Creator intended for them. Muir has 
returned to stand his trial. There are to be several 
meetings to-night to consider what is to be done, 
and ere long, matters, as I have already said, will 
be worse or better. I must be late to-night ; but 
this critical time once gone by,I shall turn over 4 
new leaf.” 

Florence listened with some dismay to the poli¢ 
tical disquisition delivered by Henry, but did not 
by any means seem to be convinced by the argu 
ments advanced. 

“Tam no politician, Henry, and cannot follow 
your reasonings, but I have a presentiment that 
so young a man as you, and especially a young man 
with your prospects, I say that for such and for 4 
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dangerous time like this, you have taken up with | 
litices too soon. I may be wrong, and glad) 
shall I be if it turn out so.” 

“Wrong?” echoed Mrs. Porter, “that you are | 
not! Iam auld enough to mind the Forty-five, | 
and a bonny business it turned out in the hinder 
end. ‘There was a great deal of speechifying like 
what Henry has been saying, but then what fol- 
lowed? ‘There was Lord Kilmarnock and Lod | 
Balmerino, no to speak o’ Fraser o’ Lovat, who 
got themselves beheaded ; besides the lots 0’ com- 
mon folk that were shot or hanged. It’s a terrible 
affair to meddle wi’ thae kind o' things. If the 
warld’s no richt, Henry, it can richt itsel’; it's nae 
business 0’ yours. Sit down, my man; and we'll 
send for Miss Sym and ha’e a rubber o’ whist. Sit 
down, like a gude lad.” 

Henry civilly declined the proffered game, and, 
pleading that his engagements were irrevocable, 
he bade adieu to his friendly monitors; not, how- 
ever, Without some serious misgivings that in the 
main they were right. Mistress Florence, on their 
first arrival in Edinburgh, had given her cousin 
the cold shoulder; and now, when he returned the 
compliment, she thought herself ill-nsed: an ano- 
maly in female conduct whichis exemplified every 
day. 

“ Florence is half right,” muttered our amateur 
statesman; “and yet what does she know about 
the matter ?” 

There’s the rub. Our wives, mothers, sisters, 
aunts, give us advice, and sound is their counsel ; 
and yet what do they know about the matter in 
hand? Coleridge says he always found that the 
ladies gave good advice; but when he inquired 
into the reasons why they offered the particular 
counsel tendered, they were invariably so weak 
that he was tempted to disregard the advice alto- 
gether. Men reason by the aid of logic, women by 
instinct. At least, this was the opinion of the old 
man eloquent; but as he enlisted, and called him- 
self Comberbatch, because a girl jilted him, it is 
probable that his dictum will pass for little amongst 
the fair portion of the community. 

We are gallant enough to remain with the 
ladies, instead of following the youthful patriot 
who left them. 

“ Well, I never,” said Mrs. Porter, “ saw the 
like of the young men now-a-days; they are so 
ungallant! When I was in my teens, I think I 
see @ young man leaving me in order to attend 
nasty speechifying meetings, where low people 
make a noise with their hands and feet.” 

Ah! good Mrs. Porter, ’tis fifty years since you 
were laid in your green grave, and the infant that 
came into the world on the night that you left it 
has turned nearly as old as you were when you ut- 
tered that saying, and she, your successor, will be 
giving currency to the self-same truism about the 
progressive indifference of the rougher sex. Gene- 
rations before Mrs. Porter preferred the same 
complaint, and generations after us will do the 
same thing. Very possibly Eve may have said 
something of the same kind to Tubal-Cain, 

Florence was pondering over the observation of 
Mrs. Porter, and with all the more intensity that 
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a similar reflection had occurred to her own mind, 
when she was aroused by the announcement that 
somebody—a woman— wished to speak with her. 

“ Show her in.” 

A forlorn, miserable-looking object entered the 
room. She was meanly clad ; and hunger, disease 
and poverty had seamed her wan cheek with pre- 
mature furrows. She gazed with unearthly earnest- 
ness on Florence; the fixed stare of the maddened 
eye glared from its hollow socket with an intensity 
that alarmed the young lady. The figure made a 
convulsive spring forward; and then, throwing 
back her dishevelled hair, she uttered a low shriek. 

“Do I know you, my good woman?” asked 


Florence kindlv. 


“You used to do, marm.” 
“QO heavens! Doily Dimsdale! what has hap- 
ned ?”’ 

Dolly fell down at her feet, and wept bitterly. 

“ T never thought to have cried more, but kind- 
ness touches me, marm ; I cannot stand that. Every 
body a-thinks me mad, and I often thinks to myself 
that I am.” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Mrs. Porter, “a daft 
woman in the house, and no man-body in! Rin 
out, lassie, and see if the baker at the foot o’ the 
street, or some o’ his men, will come in.” 

Florence beckoned patience, and her aunt re- 
treated to a corner of the room. 

“O marm! I'll never be myself again; no, 
never! I’ll never smile more! O marm ! Hender- 
son, poor Henderson! I was very unwell ; my head 
was a-like to burst, and he was rubbing it, and 
stopped a few minutes behind his time—it could 
not have been one minute, for he runall the vay— 
and they put him in the guard ‘ouse; and then, O 
God! I think I see them do it!—they tied him 
up, and they cut his back into ribbons. I saw 
them, or I thought I saw them; and I rushed out 
to go to the unhuman monsters to see if they would 
spare Henderson and take my life. I had not a- 
gone many steps till everything appeared to go 
round; and I cried and even laughed to them to 
stop; and I fell down, and I prayed that the 
ground might open and swallow them. I knowed 
what they were a-doing ; I heard the sound of their 
accursed lash ; but no cry came from Henderson— 
my Henderson! my Andrew! They were tearing 
him to pieces; but he would notery. O my God! 
they carried me away! I do not know what they 
did with me. My baby was born that night; it 
died in my arms; but I 'ugged it, and would not 
let it go. It had no heat, and I myself was un- 
earthly cold. I shuddered as I closed its little 
eyes, and thanked God that my baby was dead. 
Aye, marm! on my bended knees I thanked God 
that the baby was dead ; because so it would never 
know that its father had been a flogged soljer, who 
had been used as a beast, and could not, any time 
after, think himself a man. They wanted to bury 
my baby—the soldiers wanted; but I thought 
Henderson's blood was upon their hands, and 
I would not let them. It lay in my bosom, like a 
cold stone, all the next day; and then, when all 
on them was asleep, I wrapt it in the little shawl 
that you gave-me, marm, and, going to the sea- 
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side, I digged a little grave with my own hands ; 
but, after I had made it, [could not put baby in— 
it looked so beautiful in the moonlight, so like 
him, that I couldn't do it. And then I tried to 
make up my mind to do it; but it felt like ’eavy 
iron, and I could not do it. I lay down upon it, 


and wished that I might die there. And then a g 


long fever came, and I saw baby in heaven, and 
good hangels carrying it about; and then I got 
betterer, and wakened up to see where and what 
I was, and what had comed over me and mine.” 

“ And where is your husband now, dear Dolly ?” 

“ Ah, marm, he was too manly to lift his head 
arter what happened. And when he heared that 
baby was dead, and that I was not hexpected to 


live, he deserted; and now he may have killed | 


hisself, or, if they get him again, they tell me his 
last punishment will be nothink to what he will 
get. ©O marm, save him! Save him, marm, 
and Heaven will bless you !” 

“ Alas, poor girl, what can I do? I will speak 
to my uncle—to Mr. Henry—to Mr. Norman. 


By-the-bye, could he do nothing to save Andrew ?” | 


“ He did all he could, marm, | believe ; but le 
got himself into some trouble about Henderson's 
business, and I think I heared somebody say that 
he had left the regiment.” 

“ Left the regiment, Dolly ! 
any word of that!” 

“May be not, marm ; and don’t believe ine when 
you hear me say so; for my poor brain is so 
heated that I may have mistaken one thing for 
another.” 

“Surely,” continued Florence, “if he had not 
left the regiment, or something else befallen him, 
you would have seen him before leaving, to tell 


We never heard 
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him that you were coming home again to us? He 
might have some message or communication even 
about your husband, or—or some other message 
to me.” 

« Alas! marm, you little know the kind of 
people that go with regiments. I could not have 
ot word of a young hofficer without making peo- 
ple think I was as bad asthe rest. Had I thoughit 

on it, I might have managed to do it in some way ; 
but I did not know what | was doing, and [ left 
the barricks without caring where I went. I have 
travelled a-foot the whole way, and had no thoughts 
of a-coming to Edinburgh at all; but only some 
kind people were a-driving a vaggon on the road, 
and they said they were coming here, and they ler 
me come with them; and then I recollect you 
were here after I had time to think about it.” 
Florence, in consideration of Dolly's own suffer- 
| ings, readily excused her negligence in regard to 
Norman ; and having ordered refréshment and ac- 
commodation for the poor wanderer, she parted 
with her for the night. 

“ Ailsie Cameron,” said Mrs. Porter to her 
abigail, “1 think, after this, ye wad be a lich. 
headed hissie to tak’ up wi’ the soldiers! I mind 
that lassie Dimsdale a bonnier woman than ever 
you were, and see what she has come to.” 

“T tak’ up wi’ asergeant !” replied Miss Cameron 
with a dignified toss of her head. 
| “Isn't it a’ the same, ye puir, saft ne’er-do-weel ? 
Go and lock the door this moment, and gi’e me 

the key.” 
“Mr. Henry’s out, mem.” 
“Let him rap, and [ll rise. I'll ha’e nae mair 
open doors in my house.” 
(To be continued.) 
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ANDREW WOOD OF LARGO, 


CAPTAIN OF THE “ YELLOW CARAVEL,” AND ADMIRAL TO KING JAMES III, 


Sir Andrew Wood, he was a man 
Of meikle worth and brave; 
He foucht weel for our noble king 


In schips upon 


DistixavisuEep as the Scots have been (among 


other nations in Europe) for their skill and bravery. 


in the field, it is a curious fact that they are almost 
unknown in the annals of naval warfare. By a 
people so strictly pastoral and military, shipping 
was too long disregarded and commerce despised. 


In ancient times the monks were generally the chief 


shipowners; and their little barks, under a banner 
of peace, ploughed the waves in safety, bringing 
the luxuries of life from the sunny shores of France 
and Lusitania, and its necessaries from the flou- 


rishing cities of the fertile and industrious Nether- | 


lands. 
Until the time of James ILI. Scotland never had 


the wave. 
Old Ballad. 


merled, Thane of Argyle, in his rebellion against 
Malcolm IV., had fifty-three ships, and in 1164, 
another fleet of one hundred and sixty sail. These 
vessels, and those which conveyed the warriors of 
Alexander III. to conquer the petty king of Eu- 
bonia, were probably no better than our fisher- 
boats of the present day. By that expedition under 
Alexander, the Lord High Steward, Magnus, king 
of the Manx, became a vassal of the Scottish crown, 
and bound himself and his heirs in all time coming 
to place thirteen war-galleys and five hundred 
men at the disposal of the victor. 
| In 1410, Sir Robert de Umfreville, vice-admiral 
of England, with ten warlike vessels, swept the 


vessels appropriated to purposes exclusively war-| Firth of Forth, blocked up Leith, and brought 
like. The fleets of early Scottish history were away the great galliot of Scotland and “ fourteen 
merely deckless boats. In 1158 we read that So-) tall ships; but we hear little of the Scottish marine 
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until the era of James IIT., when commerce began 
to flourish, notwithstanding the restraint laid upon 
maritime enterprise by the restriction from sailing 
between St. Jude’s day and Candlemas, under a 
penalty from “ilk person fraughting ony schip in the 
contrair herof."° In 1476, we read of the great 
ship of James Kennedy, which Buchanan states “ to 
have been the largest that ever sailed the ocean ;” 
anfortunately, it was wrecked on the English coast 
and destroyed by the peasantry. 
James IV. and his successor, princes equally 
t in soul and gallant in heart, and fond of 
splendour and warlike enterprise, were both earn- 
estly bent upon the formation of a navy; and the 
remnants of their fleets were destroyed by the 
Earl of Hertford, during the savage and wanton 
invasion of 1544, when he captured or burnt 
(among several merchantmen) two vessels of war 
lying in the harbour of Leith, the Salamander and 
the Unicorn. ‘The former (probably named from 
the heraldic cognizance of Francis I.) had been 
presented to James V. with another “fair ship,” 
the Morischer, on his marriage with the beautiful 
Magdalene of Valois. Two other royal vessels, 
the Great Lion and the Marvelibe, escaped the 


ferocious Hertford, by being at sea; but we hear of | seafaring life was fraught with innumerable terrors, 


them no more. 


In the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, | bued with superstition, knows nothing. 
there are various curious entries respecting the | proper charts and soundings, of log-lines, teles- 
Scottish ships of war in those days. In 1559, we | copes and chronometers, made all navigation dan- 
have “ane siluer quhissel with ane lang chenze, | gerous,and reckoning equally doubttul and obscure ; 
quhilk wes given be the kingis command to the | while the storms raised by sorceries and mermaids, 


Patroune of the schippis.” It weighed eleven 
ounces and three quarters. A whistle was then 
the badge of the captain and admiral, from whom 
it has descended to the boatswain in modern times. 
In 1540, payments were made for wood taken from 
Hawthornden, for building the king’s ships; and 
also for sixteen ells of red and yellow taffeta for 
naval standards, six of which were delivered to 
Captain John Barton, and a sum was paid to Mur- 





} 


| 


regions from whence there was no return, rendered 
a life on the great ocean one of unusual excite- 
-ment, mystery and horror. 


doch Stirling for making ovens for the royal , 


vessels, 

In the following year, Florence Carntoune was 
keeper of the king's vessels “and yair gear ;” and 
we read of the Salamander, Unicorne, and Little 
Bark. John Keir, master of the former, had 
yearly “ xv li.” 

“Item; to John Braune, master of the Great 
Lyonne while at Bourdeaux on the kingis service, 
Ixxx li.” The fee of Archibald Penicuke, master 
of the Unicorne was “x1 li.” 

In the naval affairs of the 16th century, no man 
occupied a more prominent place than Sir Andrew 
Wood, Knight of Largo, an eminent and distin- 
guished commander under James IIL, who bore 
the terror of his name through the English, Dutch, 
and Flemish seas, and twice in pitched battles laid 
the pride and boasted prowess of the former in the 
deep. 

He was the first of his race who became emi- 
hent, consequently nothing is known of his family; 
and much of his personal history is buried in ob- 
‘curity. By Abercrombie he is supposed to have 


eee 





* Acta Parl. Jacohi ITI, 
VOL. XIX.—NO. COXY, 


time, he would be as well known on the quays of 












been a cadet of the ancient family of Bonnington in 
Angus,* and is generally stated to have been born 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, at the old 
kirktoun of Largo, a pretty little village of Fife- 
shire, situated upon the margin of the beautiful bay 
of the same name, so famed in Scottish song. 
Andrew Wood was originally a merchant-trader ; 
but his genius for naval warfare and his longings 
for gallant enterprise, had been fostered and 
strengthened by his encounters with French, Eng- 
lish and Portuguese pirates in defence of his pro- 
perty ; and his proving signally victorious in many 
of these engagements first brought his talents and 
courage under the notice of the king, who gave him 
employment in several warlike and diplomatic 
missions, which he executed with fidelity and 
honour. In short, he soon became distinguished 
above all the mariners of his time for his skill in 
seamanship, his knightly bravery and mercantile 
ability. ‘The Scottish Nelson of the age, he was 
at once the guardian of the northern seas, the 
scourge of pirates, the terror of England; and no 
man better deserves an honourable place in the 
annals of his country. 

Though dangerous at all times, in his days a 





of which the modern mariner, though ar im- 
sack of 


magic islands and burning shores, dangerous 
shoals, spirits, and wondrous monsters of the “ vasty 
deep,” with downhill currents that ran to awful 


During the early part of the reign of James III. 
Wood appears to have been a wealthy merchant 
in Leith, a town then almost in its infancy; but 
no doubt, as the most opulent speculator of his 



















Sluys as on the Timber Holfe, and as welcome a 
guest in the houses of Hamburg and Liibeck as 
in those of the Burgess-close and Broadwynd at 
home. He possessed and commanded two armed 
vessels, of about three hundred tons burden each, 
the Flower and Yellow Caravel, both good and 
strong ships, superior to any that had ever been 
seen in Scotland, and admirably equipped with 
experienced mariners, cannon, armour and other 
warlike munition of the age. With these he made 
voyages to the Dutch and Hanse towns, whither 
in those days the Scots sent wool and hides, bring- 
ing “therefrom small mercery and haberdashery- 
ware in great quantities; moreover half the Scot- 
tish ships come generally laden from Flanders 
with cart-wheels and wheelbarrows.”+ 

From the circumstance of the English vessels 
encountered by Sir Andrew Wood being termed 
pirates in his Crown charter, Tytler conjectures 
that the famous Stephen Bull, and all those English 





* Mart. Achiev. 
+ Processe of Eng. Policie. 1490, Hachluyt. 
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commanders whom this ancient Nelson vanquished, 
were also ocean-robbers, whose flags were unre- 
cognised by the English king; but pirate was a 
common term in those days for enemies and 
strangers, when the worthy skippers who then 
traversed the seas in their high-pooped and top- 
hampered caravels were not over scrupulous in 
distinguishing friends from foes. 

Wood, as we have stated, appears early to have 
distinguished himself, and obtained the favourable 
notice of James III., who granted to him, as 
master of the Yellow’ Kerval (Alexander Duke of 
Albany being then Lord High Admiral), a tack 
of the lands of Largo to keep his ship in repair; 
and, “ being skilful in pyloting, he should be ready 
upon the king’s call to pylot and convey him and 
the queen, in visit to St. Adrian’s chappell’’ on the 
Isle of May, where there was a holy shrine and 
well of wondrous efficacy, especially to ladies in 
want of heirs, kept by certain stout Augustines of 
Pittenween. 

James IIT. afterwards granted to him and his 
heirs, hereditarily and in fee, the lands and fishing- 
town of Largo in Fifeshire, the place of his birth, 


the donor considering “ Gratuita et fidelia servicia | 
sibi per familiarem servitorem suum ANDREAM | 


Wop commorante in Leith, tam per terram, quam 
per mare, in pace et querra, gratuiter impensa, in 
Regno Scotie et extra idem, et signanter contra 
inimicos suos Anglia, et dampnum per ipsum 
ANDREAM inde sustenta, suum personam gravileus 
vite exponendo periculus. 18 die Martii, 1582."* 
This document, which recites his good service by 
sea and land, but chiefly in the English war, was 
confirmed in 1497, with the addition, that the 
most eminent deed of arms had been his defence 
of the royal castle of Dunbarton, when besieged 
by the English navy. The whole particulars of 
this exploit are buried in obscurity. Pinkerton 
conjectures the siege to have taken place in 1481, 
but adds that it is “unknown in history ;” and 
there is one authority which states that the Admi- 
ral's eldest son was the defender of Dumbarton.+ 
Prior to 1487 the captain of the Yellow Caravel 
appears to have obtained the dignity of knighthood, 
to have entirely relinquished trading as a merchant 
for the service of the king, and to have married a 
lady named Elizabeth Lundie (probably one of the 
Lundies of Strathairlie or Balgonie, an ancient 
Fifeshire name), by whom he had several sons.t 
Two of them became men of eminence in after- 
years. ‘Thus, from being an opulent and enterpris- 
ing trader, by his own talents and the force of 
cireumstances, the humble skipper of Leith became 
the founder of a baronial family, “a brave warrior 
and skilful naval commander, an able financialist, 
intimately acquainted with the management of 
commercial transactions, and a stalwart feudal 
baron, who, without abating anything of his pride 
and his prerogative, refused not to adopt in the 
management of his estates some of those improve- 
ments whose good effects he had observed in his 
travels over various parts of the Continent.” 





+ Betious Index. 
S. in Mag. Sigilli. 


* MS. Cart. ok Sigilli. 
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(Tytler.) These qualities, though somewhat in- 
consistent, when combined, made him an able, 
affectionate and confidential subject to the good 
king his master, who loved and admired his bold 
and manly bearing, his openness of heart and 
blunt honesty of purpose. 

Wood is said to have been of a stately presence, 
of noble features and commanding figure; so much 
so that, on one occasion, the young Prince of Scot- 
land mistook him for the king, his father, whom 
the admiral strongly resembled. 

In those intestine broils which had so melan- 
choly a close on the field of Sauchie-burn, Sir 
Andrew Wood remained staunch to his royal 
patron, who, by a long series of futile and impolitic 
attempts to humble a proud and fierce nobility, 
brought his unhappy reign to an end so tragical 
and disastrous. Viewing them as persons only to 
be hated and feared, he kept his nobles at an un- 
usual distance, conferring honours and favours on 
several men of mean or inferior professions, which, 
in that age of iron hearts and sharp lances, were 





despised by the noble and scorned by the warlike. 
Secret intrigues were soon the result; armed con- 
federation followed; and it was decreed, by the 
‘sword or the gibbet, to free the Court of those 
obnoxious minions who, in the splendour of their 
attire and equipage, affected to vie with a long- 
‘descended noblesse, whose pride of birth was 
equalled only by their determination and ferocity. 
Aware of the hostile spirit of his Lowland peers, 
the king resolved to look for succour in the country 
of the clans. Providing the castles of Edinburgh 
and Stirling with all things necessary for enduring 
a siege, he embarked in one of Sir Andrew 
Wood's ships, then anchored in the Roads of Leith, 
‘and, crossing the Forth, landed on a part of the 
|Fifeshire coast. The ships of the admiral had 
been lying there for some time, previous to sailing 
| for Flanders; and, on their weighing anchor, a 
report was spread by the disaffected that James 
chad fled to the Low Countries. Upon this the 
vassals of the malcontents “seized on his luggage 
and furniture in their passage to the Forth, sur- 
prised his castle of Dunbar, furnished themselves 
with arms and ammunitions out of the royal 
stores, and overran the three Lothians and the 
Merse, rifling and plundering all honest men.” 
Recrossing the Forth in Sir Andrew Wood's 
ship, in April, 1488, the king marched past Stir- 
ling, and pitched his standard (which was borne 
by Sir Thomas Turnbull, of Greenwood) near the 
ancient castle of Blackness. David, third Lord 
Lindesay of the Byres, led 1000 horse, saith Pits- 
cottie; and Lord Ruthven 1000 lances on horse- 
back, sheathed in complete armour, 1000 bowmen, 
and 1000 armed with swords and coats of mail. 
Some authorities reckon this army at forty and 
others at thirty thousand ;} but, after an indecisive 
skirmish at Blackness, it was disbanded; and the 
Earl of Crawford was created Duke of Montrose, 
and Lord Kilmaur Earl of Glencairn, for their 
valour, while Sir Andrew Wood and other loyalists 
were rewarded by grants of the Crown land. 








* Mart. Achiev. + See Pitscottii, Ferrarius, &. 
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Fresh intrigues soon ensued, and the hapless 
James, who, in his castle of Edinburgh, had re- 
signed himself to the study of music, poetry, 
painting, architecture, and other gentler arts which 
the Stuarts loved so well, was again roused to 
arms; for another army of Scotland's rebel peers 
and servile vassalage was in the field against him. 
Led by George Earl of Angus, and carrying with 


them the young Prince of Scotland, the Lords of 





this new and daring confederation advanced to the 
famous plains of Bannockburn with the royal | 
standard displayed. Beneath it were the flower of | 
the border archers, the Lothian spearmen, and the 
vassals of Drummond, Errol, Marischal, Lysle and | 
Glammis. Fearful of the issue of battle, James 
wrote to several foreign princes for succour, and to 
the Pope Eugenius VII. praying that in his fatherly 
care of the Scottish people he would pour forth 
upon the insurgent lords the dreaded thunders of 
the Vatican. His prayer was not heard in vain | 





and whistled like hailstones about his helmet, and 
by the clangour and turmoil of the great battle that 
rang around him, lost all presence of mind; and on 
beholding his own royal banner displayed against 
him, remembered some ancient and ominous pro- 
phecy that struck anguish into his soul. He saw 
the brave Glencairn, the loyal Ruthven, the gal- 
lant Erskine, and other distinguished knights un- 
horsed and slain; he saw his banner struck down, 
his lines borne back and all giving way, as the 
spearmen of Lothian and the Merse swept over 
the field like an angry sea. He then saw that the 
time was come to fly; and dashing spurs into his 
swift horse, fled alone and unattended from that 
fatal field he had never hoped to gain. On, on he 
spurred, though still encumbered by his heavy 
armour, and crossed at full speed the fertile carse 
of Stirling in hopes to reach the friendly ships of 
Wood, which then lay only five miles off; and 
their white sails, shining in the summer sun above 


hy the representative of St. Peter, who desired the waving corn-fields, must have been visible to 
his Nuncio Adriano di Castello to set out for Scot- | the anxious eyes of the fugitive king as he rode on 
land; but the impatient nobles had resolved to | his lonely way. Unhappy James! though he knew 
decide the matter by the sword ere succour could | it not, the pursuers were close behind ; and, track- 
arrive from the Continent. Denied entrance to| ing him like bloodhounds, Patrick Lord Gray, 
Stirling by its traitor governor, James had now no | Stirling of Keir, and Andrew Borthwick, a friar, 
alternative but to seek safety by flight in the fleet | were spurring in the distance, and striving in vain 
of Sir Andrew Wood, which eruized in the adja- | to come up with the noble charger which the loyal 
cent Forth, or by putting his crown and fate to the | Lindesay had resigned to his sovereign. 

holder issue of battle. By a Scottish king the; At Beaton’s Mill, a hamlet on the Bannock, a 
latter alternative was the only one for adoption; | miller’s wife was filling a pitcher with water as 


and both armies drew up in order of battle on 
the festival of St. Barnabas, the 11th June, 1488. 


On the army of the unfortunate king taking up | 


its position at Little Conglan, near the Burn of 
Sauchie, Sir Andrew Wood, attending to the for- 
tune of the war, sailed up the silver windings of the 
heautiful river with the Flower and Yellow Cara- 
vel; and continued during the whole of that cloud- 
less day to cruize between dusky Alloa and the 
rich carse of Stirling, then clothed in all the fer- 


tility, the greenness, and the glory of summer. On | 


the right bank of the river he kept several of his 
boats close by the shore, to receive the king if the 
tide of battle turned against him; and he often 
landed with his brothers, John and Robert, and “a 


competent number of men, hoping to share in the 
dangers of the day; but no such opportunity 
occurred.” 

It matters not to describe here how that disas- 
trous field was fought and lost by James, whose 
utter want of military skill was not supplied by 
any of the nobles of his host. Ere the conflict 
began, David Lord Lindesay—a brave warrior who 
had earned renown in France—presented the king 
with a magnificent charger of unmatched strength 
and speed, saying that, “ Hap what might, if he 
kept his seat, it would bear him through everything 
to the boats of Andrew Wood.” Fatal was the 
gift! for this spirited steed ultimately caused the 
destruction of him it was meant to preserve. 

The king, oppressed by the weight of his rich 
armour and the heat of a broiling summer sun, con- 
fused by the cloud of arrows that darkened the air 











* Abercrombie, folio 11. 


the king leaped his horse across the burn. Alarmed 
on beholding an armed man dashing past with such 
fury, the woman screamed and threw away her 
pitcher, the clatter of which so startled James's 
charger that it reared and threw him from the 
saddle. Stunned by his violent fall on the hard, 
dusty road, and bruised by the weight of his 
armour, the king remained insensible until reco- 
_vered by the efforts of the miller, who carried 
lum into his dwelling, and inquired who he was, 
James replied to the terrified peasants, “J was 
your king this morning,” and required them to 
procure him a priest to hear his confession, as 
‘he feared he was dying. Wringing her hands 
in great anguish and alarm, the poor miller’s wife 
rushed out upon the road in search of a confessor ; 
and one of the pursuers, said (but without proof) 
to be Friar Borthwick, rode up at that moment, 
and declaring himself a priest, though arrayed in 
armour, requested to be led to the king. 

On his knees he reverently approached the faint 
and exhausted James, who then lay on a miserable 
flock bed in a corner of the humble cottage, and 
having heard his confession, asked him if he “ ex- 
pected to recover.” The king faintly replied, 

“Tf L had the attendance of a physician; but, 
father, first administer unto me absolution and the 
sacrament.” 

“That will I readily!" exclaimed the ruffian, 
and thrice buried a dagger in the heart of his 
victim, who immediately expired. The horse of 
the murderer was at the door, he mounted, fled, 
and was never discovered. 

For many days the body lay in this obscure 
place ; none knew where the king had —, The 
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army thought he was with the admiral ; the latter 
thought he was with the army. His fate was en- 
veloped in mystery. Meanwhile, his forces re- 
treated to Stirling and the Torwood, while those 
of the victor nobles advanced to Linlithgow, where 
rumours of the regicide began to be murmured 
abroad—rumours which the young and gallant 
prince is said to have heard with the deepest 
anguish, and “the brave Sir Andrew Wood,” says 
Abercrombie, “ was the first who resented the death 
of his generous and beloved master.” The rumours 
still gained credence, though many asserted that 
the king was still alive, and in safety; and a per- 
son came to the insurgent camp at Linlithgow 
with tidings that “as Sir Andrew Wood was still 
ernizing in the Forth, and that as his boats had 
been rowing to and fro all day with wounded men, 
there was good reason to believe that James had 
reached the Yellow Caravel.’ 

“Upon this, a suspicion arose among them that 
the king was gone on shipboard, which occasioned 
them to remove their camp to Leith."* From 
thence a cartel was dispatched to Sir Andrew in 
the name of James, Duke of Rothesay, Prince of 
Scotland, and desiring immediate information as to 
whether or not the king was on board his vessels. 
The admiral solemnly declared that he was not, 
and gave the messengers leave to search his ships. 
A second message was sent requesting an inter- 
view ; but the author above quoted says that, “Sir 
Andrew was a knight, and being mindful of the 
king’s kindness, remained constant in his affection 
to him even after death, and refused to come with- 
out hostages for his safe return. 

Accordingly, John Lord Fleming of Cumber- 
nauld and George Lord Seaton, of Seaton, were 
sent to the fleet as hostages, and committed to the 
care of his brothers by the admiral, who landed at 
Leith, probably at the ancient wooden pier, which 
was then overlooked by the ancient tower that 
terminates those picturesque houses on the quay. 
The site of the latter was then occupied by gardens 
and kailyards extending to the muddy banks of 
the river. A gothic chapel dedicated to St. Nicho- 
las crowned the eminence of the citadel, another to 
St. Ninian terminated the ancient bridge. 

The young Prince was then in his sixteenth 
vear, and when Sir Andrew Wood was introduced 
he was surrounded by a circle of the rebel peers. 
So dignified and noble was the aspect of the 
Admiral, who was arrayed in magnificent armour, 
and so striking was his resemblance to James III. 
that the Prince, who had not seen much of his un- 
happy sire, wept as he approached, and said timidly, 

“Sir, are you my father ?” 

Touched to the heart by the tone and the 
question, the veteran mariner burst into tears, and 
replied, 

“T am not your father, but his faithful servant ; 
and the enemy of those who have occasioned his 
downfall !” 

“ Know you where the king is?’ asked several 
of the lords, “or who those were you took on 
hoard after the battle ?” , 
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“As for the king,” replied Wood, “I know 
nothing of him. My brothers and I, who were 
ready to have risked our lives in his defence, landed 
in our boats opposite Alloa; but, finding our 
efforts to fight or to save him vain, we returned to 
the fleet.” He added, says Buchanan, “that if 
the king were alive, he was resolved to obey 
none but him; and, if he were slain, he was ready 
to revenge him!” 

Again he was asked by the doubtful, “ Ifthe king 
was not really on board either of his ships ?”’ 

“He is not!” replied the Admiral sternly. ‘Oh, 
I would to God he was, for then he would be in 
safety! Zhen I could defend him from those vile 
traitors who, I fear, have slain him, and whom I 
hope to see, one day, rewarded as they deserve.” 

nd this he withdrew, and returned on board, 
just in time to save the two noble hostages, whom 
his brothers, impatient at his protracted absence 
and too fearful of his safety, were deliberately pre- 
paring to hang up at the yard-arm. 

Ashamed of themselves, from the very contrast 
the loyalty and high spirit of this blunt sailor 
formed to their own misconduct, the insurgent 
nobles, on the return of Seaton and Fleming, 
resolved to leave no scheme untried to have him 
punished for the insults and inuendos he had so 
boldly hurled against them. Summoning all the 
skippers of Leith before them in council, they 
commanded them “to rig and man their ships to 
subdue Andrew Wood,” offering them artillery 
and munition at the young king’s expense, and 
holding forth noble rewards in the event of suc- 
cess; but they all declined, and replied by the 
mouth of one—afterwards the famous Sir Andrew 
Barton, who fought the English fleet in the 
Downs —that the Flower and Yellow Caravel 
“were so well equipped with all things for fight- 
ing, so well furntshed with able and valiant sea- 
men, and withal that Captain Wood was so skil- 
full in naval affairs, so practised in war, and had 
such notable artillery, that ten of the best ships in 
Scotland would not be able to cope with his two.” 
This plain statement compelled the angry nobles 
to relinquish their hopes of seizing this stubborn 
mariner, who, in defiance of them, continued 
for months to cruize in the Forth, with his 
knight’s pennon and the old king’s standard 
displayed. 

‘Towards the close of this year (1488) he became 
involved in a serious quarrel with the citizens of 
Aberdeen. Stating that he had received from 
James III. a grant of the forest of Sackett and 
the castle-hill of Aberdeen, he attempted to take 
possession of them. But the council of the city 
and the stout burgesses thereof resisted the claim, 
declaring that the hill and forest were their patri- 
monial and inalienable possessions, and that they 
were resolved, under harness, to oppose force to 
force. Exasperated at this, the testy admiral 
threatened to proceed to extremities, and perhaps 
might have treated the Aberdonians to a bombard- 
ment, had not the king and privy council interfered 
by setting his claim aside, and sustaining the right 
4 the citizens as defined by a charter of Robert 
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In the beginning of the following year Henry, 
the English king, resolving to profit by the still 
distracted state of Scotland, sent “ five tall ships,” 
the largest of his navy, to the Firths of Forth and | 
Clyde, ostensibly (say some authorities) to aid 
James LV. against Lord Forbes and the old loyal- 
ists. These ships, which Tytler avers were pirates, | 
as they came in time of truce, plundered, sank | 
or burned the Scots and Flemish traders in all the 
harbours of these estuaries, chased a king's ship 
under the ramparts of Dunbarton, totally obstructed 
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all commerce, and made many destructive descents 
upon the little villages and fishing-towns of Tife 
and Lothian. Enraged at this wanton aggression, 
the young king, who had now been crowned as 
James [V., hoping to find Sir Andrew Wood more 
tractable, pledged his royal word and the public 
faith for his safety, and requested him to appear 
before the Lords of the Privy Council to consider 
means for curbing the outrages of the English; 
but this carte] was not sent him until every effort, 
threat and bribe, had failed to induce the boldest 





skippers of Leith to undertake the enterprise. On 
their meeting, James represented to Sir Andrew | 
“what a shame, dishonour and loss it was, that a 
few English ships should ride under their eyes 
with impunity, committing every outrage and 
excess,” and, by inflaming the patriotism of Wood, 
“who had a true Scottish heart,’ soon succeeded | 
in bending him to his purpose. He undertook to. 
attack the enemy; but the king, remembering | 
that they outnumbered him by three vessels, advised | 
him to equip a stronger fleet. 

“No,” he replied, “I will have only my own 
two, the Flower and Yellow Caravel ;"* and with the 
first fair wind, one day in February, 1489, he 
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nately, no particulars are preserved. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in making the whole fleet prizes 
to the Scottish flag, and bringing them triumph- 


antly into the Roads of Leith, presented their com- 


-manders to the young king and his council, by 


whom he was nobly rewarded. His skill and 
valour, and fhe courage of his seamen and soldiers, 
were extolled and magnified until his name became 
a byeword and a terror to all the skippers and ma- 
riners of England. He received from James 
charters confirming all former grants, and bestow- 
ing upon him the lands of Balbegnoth, the cotelands 


of Largo, 11th March, 1490, all of which were 


ratified by Parliament in the following year. 

He obtained the lands of Northerfawfields, “ ter- 
ris dominicalibus de Rossy et Pettanio,’’ Frostylies, 
and other possessions. He acquired the supe- 
riority of Inch Keith, the lands of “ easter Dron cum 
Molendino de le Cottoun,” and was infeft in the 
Lordship of Newbyme.t And by a charter 
under the Great Seal, 18th May, 1491, the king 
“grants to Sir Andrew Wood license to build a 
castle at Largo with gates of iron, as a reward for 
the great services done and losses sustained by the 
said Andrew, and for those services which there 
was no doubt he would yet render.” This house 
or castle he appears to have built by the hands of 
English pirates, whom he retained in durance as 
bondsmen; and he erected various houses by the 
same unwilling workmen, whom he had captured 
on the high seas. His new mansion was engrafted 
on an ancient edifice which had formerly been a 
jointure-house of the Scottish queens. A fragment 
of itis yet remaining.| lis coat armorial was 
augmented in heraldic honours. In “ Lindesaye'’s 
- Blasons,” Wood of Largo bears argent an oak-tree 


dropped down the river to attack the English, who | growing out of a mount in base, or ; but two ships 
were then cruizing off the Duke of Albany’s| under sail were added in memory of his defeating 


castle and village of Dunbar, near the mouth of 


the Firth. 
He immediately engaged them, and an obstinate 
and sanguinary battle ensued, of which, vnfortu- 
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'the English fleet.§ But our space admonishes us 
| that we must, for the present, bid our gallant coun- 
tryman a temporary adieu! 


| 
| 
| 


* MS. Ratificatio Parliamenti. Mag 
+ MSS. in Great Seal. J Statist, Aut. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF HERREDSFOGED* ELIK SORENSEN. 


(Continued from page 157.) 


A sore trial have I had to sustain. As T was 
situng pondering onthe dreadful case upon which 
I shall have to sit in judgement, the door was 


burst open, and the pastor's daughter (I scarce’ 


venture to call her betrothed who may never 
hecome my wife) rushed in with dishevelled 
hair, threw herself at my feet, and embraced my 


knees, I lifted her up in my arms, and we both, 


wept long before we could speak. I was the first 
to master my exceeding sorrow, and said, “ I know 
What you would ask, sweet heart! that I should 


fave your father! But—God look in mercy on us! 


—how can I? Say, dearest child, do you yourself 
sincerely believe your father innocent he laid 
her hand on her bosom and said, “ I know it not,” 
and then again wept bitterly. “ Bury him,” she 
resnined, “he can hardly have done; but that the 
man has died in the wood from the effects of the 
plow, thus much is probably true, alas!” “ Dear 
friend,” said I, “did not Jens Larsen and the 
_dairy-maid see him in the garden that night?” 
| She shook her head slowly. “The Evil One may 
have blinded their eyes.” “The Lord Jesus for- 


bid that he should have such power over Christian 


7 had 
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for life!” Hereupon she sank down upon her 
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men and women,”’ said J. She then wept again. 
‘Tell me, my betrothed,” she said, “tell me, and 
tell me truly : if it please not the Lord to shed new 
light on this matter, what sentence will you pass ?” 
She looked anxiously at me and her lips trembled. 
“ Were it not,” I answered, “ that I know that ano- 
ther would be more severe than I, gladly would I lay 
down my office and come forth from the judgment- 
seat. But this I dare not conceal, since you ques- 
tion me: the mildest sentence which the Almighty 
and the law have laid down is, nevertheless, /ife 


knees, but quickly rose up again, recoiled several 
paces from me, and then cried out, as if in deli- 
rium, “ Would ye murder my father? Would ye 
murder the father of your betrothed? Do you 
see this?” Here she again drew nigh to me and 
held her hand, with the ring I had given her, before 
my eyes. “Do you see this ring? What said 
my unhappy father when he placed it on my 
finger? ‘My maid givel unto thy bosom! But 
you, you pierce my bosom with a sharp sword !” 
My God! each word she uttered wrung my heart. 
“Dearest child!” I sighed, “speak not thus! you 
tear my heart as with glowing pincers. What 
would you that I should do? Acquit one whom the 
laws of God and man condemn’ She was silent, 
and looked up to heaven. ‘One thing I will do,” 
I continued ; “if it be wrong, may the Lord forgive 
me my sin! Listen, dear heart! If the case be 
carried to the end here, then is his life forfeited : 
there is no salvation save in flight. Can you 
devise any means for this? Then will I shut my 
eyes and hold my peace. See! directly your 
father was incarcerated, I wrote to your brother 
in Copenhagen, and we may now look for him 
every day. Concert measures with him; endea- 
vour to make the jailer your friend. If you have 
not money sufficient, then dispose over all that I 





own!” At these words her face lighted up with | 
Joy, and she threw her arms round my neck, and | 
cried, ‘God reward ye for this counsel! Were 
but my brother here, we should not lack means. 
But whither shall we flee?” said she again, and | 
let me go. “If we find an asylum in a foreign | 
land, I shall never see you more!” She said this | 
in so sorrowful a tone that my heart was nigh! 
breaking. ‘“ Best-beloved friend,” I cried, “ whi-| 
thersoever you go I will follow you; and if our! 
means do not suflice, these hands shall work for us| 
all. I learnt in my youth to use the axe and the | 
plane.” Hereat she again rejoiced exceedingly, 
and kissed me many times. We both prayed de- 
voutly to God that he would prosper our under- 
taking, and she then parted from me with a heart 
cheered by hope. 

I, too, had begun to hope for the best. But no 
sooner was she gone than a thousand doubts arose 
in my mind, and all the difficulties which had 
seemed to me so easy to overcome now appeared 
like mighty mountains, which my feeble hand 
would strive in vain to move. Nay, nay; out of 
these depths of misery no hand can lead us except 
His, to whom the dark night is as the light of 
ae 





Two witnesses more. Surely this augurs no 
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good, inasmuch as Bruns announced their appear- 
ance with a look that pleased me not. Verily, his 
heart is as hard as flint, and, withal, full of 
gall and venom. ‘To-morrow they will appear in 
court; it is as if it were against myself they were 
to bear witness. My God, lend me thy sup- 
port! ees 

It is all over; he has confessed all. 

The court was seated, and the culprit led in 


'to hear the deposition of the two fresh witnesses, 


They declared, that on the oft-mentioned night they 
were proceeding along the road which runs from 
the pastor's garden to the wood, when they met 
aman carrying a sack on his back, who passed 
them and walked on inthe direction of the garden. 
His face they could not see, inasmuch as it was 
concealed by the overhanging sack; but as the 
moon was shining on his back, they could plainly 
descry that he was clad in a pale-green coat (this 
must have been the dressing-gown) and a white 
night-cap. He disappeared near the pastor's gar- 
den hedge. No sooner did the pastor hear the 
evidence of the first witness to this effect, than his 
face turned of an ashy hue, and he cried out ina 
faltering voice, “I am fainting!’ They gave him 
a chair ; whereupon Bruns said to the bystanders, 
“That helped the parson’s memory.” ‘The latter 
heard it not, but beckoned to me to come to him 
and said, “ Let me be taken back to prison; there 
will I confer with you.’ It was done as he 
desired. 

We returned to Grenaae—the pastor in a car 
with the jailer and the town-clerk, I on horseback. 
When the door of the prisoner's cell was opened, 
my betrothed was in the act of making her father’s 
bed; on a chair close to the head of the bed hung 
the fatal green dressing-gown. On seeing me, 
my betrothed uttered a cry of joy, believing that 
her father had been acquitted, and that I had come 
to release him from prison. She threw down what 
she held in her hands, and fell upon his neck. The 
old man wept, the tears coursing each other down 
his cheeks as if the one could not wait for the 
other. He had not the heart to tell her what-had 
just taken place in the court, but sent her out into 
the town on several errands and to make various 
purchases. Ere she departed she came up to me, 
pressed my hand to her bosom, and whispered, 
“Good news?” To conceal my grief and embar- 
rassment, [ impressed a kiss on her forehead, and 
said, ‘“ Sweet heart, presently you shali learn what 
has happened; as yet we know not how it will 
affect your father’s case ; but go now and do as he 
bids you.” She went. Alas! alas! What a mise- 
rable change since this sweet innocent maiden 
lived in happiness and sunshine in her father’s 
cheerful parsonage ; and now in this dreary prison, 
surrounded by misery and crime, and with a heart 
full of fear and trembling! 

“Sit down, beloved,” said he, and seated him- 
self on the edge of his bed. He folded his hands 
on his knee, and for a long while kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground as if wrapt in deep thought. 
At length he raised his head and looked sted- 
fastly at me. I awaited in anxious silence what 
he had to communicate, feeling the while as if it 
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were my own doom he was about to pronounce ; 
and verily, in one sense, it was my own doom. 
«Iam a great sinner,” thus he began; “how great, 
God alone knows: I know it not. He will punish 
me here, so that hereafter I may find mercy and 
To Him, therefore, be all honour and 


salvation. 
_” smed to recover some 
glory. Hereupon he seemed to c | 
eth and composure, and continued as fol- 
streng ] ’ 
lows :— 


“From my childhood, as far back as I can _ re- 
member, I have ever been passionate, quarrelsome 
aud proud ; could never brook contradiction, and 
have been too ready with a blow. Yet I have 
but seldom let the sun go down on my wrath, 
neither have I borne ill-will to any one. When 
but a lad I committed in anger a deed which after- 
wards I sincerely rued, and which still pains me 
whenever my thoughts recur to it. 


one or anything, one day ate my midday-meal, 


which I had placed on a chair. 


agony. It was but a dumb brute, but it was a warn- 


ing to me that I might one day lay violent hands | 


on a fellow-creature. When as a student I went 


on foreign travels, I entered on slight provocation | 


into a broil with a German fellow-student in 
Leipzig, challenged him, and gave him a wound 
in the chest, from which his life was in great 
danger. For this deed—I feel it—I merited that 
which has now come upon me, late in the day ; 
but the punishment falls upon my sinful head 
with tenfold weight, now that I am broken down 
with aye, that I ain a clergyman, a messenger of 


peace, and a father. My God! my God! it is. 


here that the wound is sorest!’ Here he sprang 
up, and wrung his hands until the knuckles cracked 
again. Fain would I have uttered a word of com- 
fort, but I could find none to say. 

When he had recovered a little, he again sat 
down and continued : “ To you, of late my friend, 


now my judge, I will confess a crime which | 


no doubt [ have committed, but whereof I am 
nevertheless not fully conscious.” I marvelled, 


aud knew not what he meant, or whether he | 


were altogether right in his mind; for I had 
believed that he was about to make a full and un- 
reserved confession. “Understand me rightly, 
and mark well what I say. That I struck the 
unhappy man with the spade, I know full well, 
and have openly confessed ; whether it were with 
the flat side or with the sharp edge I could not in 
my passion discern; that he then fell down, and 
afterwards again rose up and ran away; see, 
that is all that I know to a surety. What fol- 
lows—God help me!—four witnesses have seen; 
namely, that I fetched the corpse from the wood 
and buried it; and that this must be substantially 
true [ am obliged to believe, and I will tell you 
wherefor, 

“Three or four times in my life, that I know 
of, it has happened to me to walk in my sleep. ‘The 
last time (it may now be about nine or ten years 
ago), I was the next day to preach a funeral sermon 
over the remains of a man who had unexpectedly 


Our watch- | 
dog, a good-tempered animal that never hurt any- | 


In my spite, I. 
gave the dog such a kick with my wooden shoe , 
that the poor brute died directly after in dreadful | 
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‘met with a most dreadful death. I was at a loss 
for a text, when the words of a wise man among 
the ancient Greeks suddenly occurred to me: 
‘Call no man happy until he be in his grave.’ To 
_use the words of a heathen for the text of a Chris- 
_ tian discourse was not, methought, seemly; but I 
_then remembered that the same thought, expressed 
in well-nigh the same terms, was to be met with 
somewhere in the Holy Scriptures. I sought and 
sought; but could not find the passage. It was late, 
I was wearied by much previous labour; I there- 
fore doffed my clothes, went to bed, and soon 
fell asleep. Greatly did I marvel the next 
‘morning when, on arising and seating myself 
at my writing-desk with intent to choose an- 
other text, and to write a rough draft of my 
discourse, I saw before me, written in large letters, 
on a piece of paper, ‘Let no man be deemed 
happy before his end cometh.’ (Syrach xi. 34.) 
But not this alone did I find, but likewise a fune- 
ral discourse—short, yet as well-written as any [ 
had ever composed; and all in my own hand- 
writing. Inthe chamber, none other than I could 
have been, seeing that, as the lock of the door was 
worn by time, and apt to burst open when the 
‘wind was high, [I had bolted it on the inside. 
|Through the window they could as little have 


/come, seeing that, it being winter, the sash was 
frozen fast tothe frame. I knew, therefore, who it 
was that had written the discourse ; and that it was 
no other than myself. It was then not more than 
nigh half a year since I had, in the same marvel- 
lous state, gone in the night-time into the church, 
‘and fetched away a handkerchief which, in the 


‘evening, I clearly remembered that I had left in 


my chair behind the altar. See, now, beloved, 
| when the two witnesses this morning delivered their 
evidence before the court, these my previous sleep- 
walkings suddenly flashed across me; and I like- 
| wise called to mind that in the morning after the 
night during which the corpse must have been 
huried, I had been surprised to see my dressing- 
gown lying on the floor just inside the door, 
whereas it was always my wont to hang it in the 
evening on a chair by my bedside; which cireum- 
stance, until that moment, had escaped my 
memory. The unhappy victim of my unbridled 
passion must, in all likelihood, have fallen down 
dead in the wood ; and I must, in my sleep waking, 
have seen this, and have followed him thither. 
Yes—God have mercy !—so it was, so it must have 
been.” 
Hereupon he was silent, placed his hands before 
his eyes, and wept bitterly. But 1 was full of 
wonder and consternation. I had all along be- 
‘lieved that the murdered man had died on the 
| spot, and that he had been buried where he fell ; 
although I marvelled much that the pastor should 
have been able to do this in the light of day, with- 
out being discovered, and that he should have had 
the heart to carry out such an undertaking. But 
I thought again, on the other side, necessity has 
driven him to it. Most likely he at first loosely 
covered over the corpse, and afterwards, in the 
night, buried it properly. Now, the two last wit- 
nesses aver that they saw him carrying a sack from 
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the wood. This at once struck me forcibly; and 
the thought occurred to me that peradventure this 
evidence might be proved to be in contradiction 
with the foregoing, and that the unhappy man’s 
innocence might thus, in the end, be made mani- 
fest. 

Alas! now all discrepancies are but too well 
reconciled, and his guilt is placed beyond all doubt. 
Only the strange turn he gives the case sorely 
perplexes me. ‘That he has done the deed, the 
whole of the deed, I cannot doubt ; whether he did 
the latter and least important part in a waking or a 
sleeping state, that alone is uncertain. His own 
statement, from first to last, his every act, bears 
the impress of truth; yea, for this he is ready to 


yield his life. Some remnant of honour he would | 


still save from the wreck if he could. Yet where- 
fore should | not believe that he has been faithful 
to the truth herein also? Such sleep-walking is 
not without example, nor either that a man may 
run thus far though mortally wounded. 

He walked several times hastily to and fro in 
the cell, then stood still in front of me, and 
said, “‘ You have now, here within these prison 
walls, heard my confession. I know that thy 
mouth must condemn me; but what says thy 
heart ?” 

“My heart,” I answered, and I scarce could 
speak for bitter grief—‘ my heart suffers exceed- 
ingly, and fain would break this minute, could it 
thereby save you from a dreadful and disgraceful 


death.” For [ durst not mention the last means | 


of deliverance—flight. 
“That thou mayest not,” said he hastily. ‘My 
life is forfeited, my death is just, and will be a 


warning and example to all survivors. But promise | 


me that thou wilt not abandon my unhappy child. 
I once thought to give her into thy bosom | here he 
ugain wiped away the falling tears]. This sweet 
hope 1 myself have destroyed; thou mayest not 
wed a malefactor’s daughter, but promise me that 
thou wilt watch over her as a second father !” 

With bitter grief and many tears I gave him 
the promise he required. 

“From my son, most likely, ye have not heard 
of late?” He then continued: “And truly do | 
hope that he may remain in ignorance of all this 
misery until all be over. 1 could not bear to see 
him.” Here he hid his face in his hands; then 
turned round and rested his forehead against the 
wall, and sobbed like a child. 

It was some time ere he was able to speak. 
“Now, beloved,’ he at length said, “now leave 
me, and Jet us not meet again save in the hall of 
justice! And—bestow on me this last proof of 
iriendship—let it be soon, even to-morrow! I 
long for death; for I hope, for Jesus’ sake, it will 
be unto me the entrance to a better life than the 
present—which now for me has nought in store 
but grief and woe. Go, my kind compassionate 
judge! Let me be brought before the court to- 
morrow ; and send even this day for Master Jens 
in Aalsée. He will prepare me for death. God 
be with you!” He gave me his hand with averted 
face. I staggered out of the prison ; I was stunned 
—yea, well-nigh bereft of consciousness, 
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I would peradventure have gone straightways 
home, without speaking with his daughter, had 
she not met me directly outside the prison-door, 
She must have read the death-doom in my face, for 
she turned deadly pale, and seized hold of my two 
arms. She looked at me as if life and death hung 
upon my lips; question me she could not, or would 
not. “Fly! fly! and save your father!” was all 
that I was able to utter. 

I threw myself upon my horse, and was at 


home long before I was aware of it. To-morrow 
5 ’ 


- ) ee 


Sentence is passed. He heard it with greater 
equanimity than was the share of him who pro- 
nounced it. Everyone present, save his hard- 
hearted persecutor, seemed deeply to pity him. 
Some few even whispered that the sentence was, 
| perhaps, too severe. Yea, severe indeed! It 
deprives one human being of life, and three more 
of every happiness of life, of all peace of mind. 
May the Almighty be to mea more merciful judge 
than, sinner as I am, I have ventured to be to my 
\felloweman!.... 

_ She has been here—she found me on a bed of 
illness; there is no salvation, he refuses to flee. 

| The jailer was gained over; a fisherman, a 
cousin of her deceased mother, had promised to 
take him over to Sweden, and held his boat in 
readiness. But the repentant sinner was immove- 
able ; he will not evade the sword of justice, hoping 
that by his own and Jesus’ death he will gain for 
himself greater righteousness hereafter. She de- 
parted from me without comfort, as she had come. 
but likewise without one unkind word. God have 
mercy upon her, poor thing! How is she to bear 
that dreadful day? And here am J, sick in mind 
and body, unable to help, unable to comfort, and 
her brother comes not. 

| Farewell !—farewell, thou my heart’s chosen 
bride! Farewell for this world, this sorrowful 
world. In another and a better one we shall mect 
again. 

Soon, may be; for I feel that death has hold of 
me, and J] may go thither even before him whose 
life my cruel office obliged me to curtail. 

“Farewell, my heart's friend!” she said. “I 
depart from you without anger,seeing you did but 
your bounden duty; but farewell it must be, for 
we can never meet again.” She made the sign o! 
peace over me. Lord, Lord, let me soon go into 
eternal peace! .... 

My God! my God! whither will she flee ? 
What are her plans? Her brother is not arrived 
—and to-morrow—on Raven Hill* .... 

(Here the diary of Herredsfoged Erik Sorensen 
is brought abruptly to a close ; but, for the further 
elucidation of this true but terrible narrative, two 
passages are subjoined from the church records of 
Aalsie, the parish adjoining Veilby, in the hand- 
writing of the pastor of that place. | 

In the seventeenth year of my ministry, an event 
occurred in this neighbourhood which shook every: 
one with fear and terror, and caused much shame 











—— 





* The mound on Aalsée Common, near Grenaae, on which 
the clergyman Soren Qvist was beheaded, still bears this name. 
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and detriment to our holy order, seeing that the 
tor of Veilby, the learned Master Siren Qvist, 
slew in anger his serving-man, Niels Bruns, and 
subsequently buried him in the night in his garden. 
He was, after previous judicial investigation, con- 
victed of this dreadful crime, as well by the evi- 
dence of many witnesses, as likewise by his own 
confession; wherefore he was sentenced to have 
forfeited his life, which sentence was executed on 
Aalsie Common, in presence of many thousand 
rsons. 

The culprit, whose pastor I had formerly been, 
requested me to visit him in prison; and [ may 
say with truth, that never did I administer the 
Holy Sacrament toa better prepared, more re- 
pentant, or more truly believing Christian. He 





acknowledged with deep-felt contrition that he | 
had walked in carnal assurance, and had been a! 
child{of wrath; wherefore the Lord gave hii over | 
to sin and hardness of heart, and sorely humbled | 
him and led him into exceeding misery, that he 
might be raised up again through Christ Jesus. | 
He maintained his strength of mind to the last, 
and from the scaffold he addressed to the by-' 
standers a discourse full of power and unction, | 
which he had composed in prison during his last | 
days, and had learnt by rote. It treated of anger 
and its direful consequences, with touching allu- 
sion to himself and the dreadful crime to which | 
anger had misled him. The words of the text | 
were taken from the Lamentations of Jeremiah, | 
ii. 8, “The pastors also transgressed against | 
me.” Thereafter, he doffed his coat, bound with | 
his own hands the napkin before his eyes, and | 
knelt down with clasped hands; and, as I spake 
the words, “ Be comforted, beloved brother ; this 
day shalt thou be with the Saviour in Paradise,” 
his head fell by the executioner’s sword. 

What made death to him exceeding bitter, was | 
the thought of his two children, of whom the | 
eldest, his son, was absent, as was believed, in Co- | 
penhagen, but, as we afterwards ascertained, in | 
Lund;* wherefore he did not arrive until the 
evening of the day on which the father had paid 
the heavy debt of sin. The daughter, who, to her 
own and her sweetheart’s bitter grief, had shortly 
beforehand been betrothed to the Herredsfoged, 
I out of sheer pity took into my house; whither she 
was brought early in the morning more dead than 
alive, after she had taken leave of her father, whoin 
the had tended in prison with filial tenderness. 

When I returned from the most painful task of 
my life, I found her tolerably tranquil and busied 
in preparing deceased’s funeral-clothes ; for leave 
had been granted that he might be buried in conse- 
crated ground, albeit in perfect secrecy. She wept 
ho more, neither did she speak. I also was silent, 
for what could I say unto her? Was I not myself 
sorely troubled with dark thoughts ? 

About an hour later, my waggon came with the 
corpse, and shortly after a young man on horse- 
back dashed into the yard; it was the son. He} 
threw himself upon his father’s lifeless body and 
then into his sister's arms; and brother and 


See 








, came, 





* In Sweden. 
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sister held each other in a long embrace, but nei- 
ther could utter a word. 

In the afternoon I caused a grave to be dug 
close outside the door of Aalsée Church; in this 
were deposited, in the silent hour of midnight, the 
earthly remains of the late pastor of Veilby. A 
sandstone slab, on which is engraven a cross, and 
which I had caused to be prepared for myself, 
covers the grave, and remiids each one that enters 
the church of the heavy sin of the unhappy occu- 
pant, and of the degeneracy of man’s nature; as 
also of the only salvation from sin through the 
cross of Jesus Christ. 

The next morning the orphans had disap- 
peared, and no mortal has since heard or seen 
aught of them. God only knows in what remote 
spot they have secluded themselves from the world. 

The Herredsfoged continues in bad health, and 
it is not thought that he will live. I myself am 
sorely overcome by grief and sorrow ; and methinks 
death would be the greatest boon to us all. 

The Lord do unto us as in [lis wisdom and 


-merey He deems right! .. . 


Lord! how inscrutable are Thy ways! 
In the thirty-eighth year of my ministry, and one 
and twenty years after my neighbour and brother- 


clergyman, Master Siren Qvist, in Veilby, had 


been accused, tried and convicted of the murder of 
his serving-man, and had been publicly executed 
therefor, it came to pass that a beggar-man came 
one day to this parsonage. Ile was a man some- 
what advanced in years, with grey hair, and walked 
on crutches. None of the menials being present, 
I went myself into the kitchen to fetch him a bit 
of bread, wherenpon | asked him whence he 
He sighed, and answered, “From no- 
where!” I then inquired his name. He sighed 
again, looked round as if scared, and said, “They 
used to call me Niels Bruns.’ I shuddered, and 
said, “That is an ugly name. ‘Thus likewise 
was named a man who was slaix in this neigh- 
bourhood more than twenty years ago.” He sighed 
deeper even than before, and answered, “ [t would 
have been better for me had I died at that time. 
It was of little good to me that I departed from 
the country.” On hearing this I felt my hair 
stand on end, and my knees shook with terror, 
seeing that it now seemed to me that I could 
clearly recognise him; and, moreover, it was as if 
the very Morten Bruns, whom I had buried three 
years ago, stood again alive before me. I drew 
back, and made the sign of the cross, thinking that 
I beheld a ghost. But he sat down on the chim- 
ney-seat, and said, “ Alackaday, father,t they tell 
me that my brother Morten is dead. I went to 
Ingvorstrup, but the new man drove me away. 
My former master, the pastor of Veilby, is he still 
among the living?” Now the scales fell from my 
eyes, and I had at once an inkling of the truth of 
the whole dreadful story, albeit 1 was so overcome 
that for a while I could utter no sound. “ Yes,” 
said he, biting the bread greedily, “it was all 
Morten’s doing. But did the parson get into 
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* To this day the stone remains in the same spot. 
+ The name by which Danish peasants generally address 


their clergymen. 
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troable?” “Niels! Niels!” cried I, in the horror 
of my heart, “thou hast a bloody sin on thy con- 
science! Thou hast caused the innocent man to 
lose his life by the execntioner’s sword!” The 
bread and the crutch fell from the beggar’s hands, 
and he was well-nigh falling over into the fire. 
“ God forgive thee, Morten,” he murmured ; “ such 
was not my meaning. God forgive me this heavy 
sin. Nay, but ye have only said it to affrighten 
me. I have come hither on foot all the way 
from the other side of Hamburg, and not one word 
of this have I heard. No living soul either, save 
you, father, has known me again, neither have I 
discovered myself to anyone; but when I passed 
through Veilby, and asked if the parson were 
living, they answered, Yes.” “They meant the new 
one,” said I; “not the one whom thou and thy un- 
godly brother have deprived of life.” Hereupon 
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not far off. Upon this Niels was made to take off 
his clothes, in which the corpse was clad piece by 
piece, even to his very ear-ring ; whereupon Mor- 
ten gave the body a blow across the face with a 
spade, and another on the temple, and then con- 
cealed it in a sack until the next night, when they 
earried it into the wood which is hard by Veilby 
parsonage, 

Again and again Niels questioned his brother 
as to what he meant to do, and what was the 
meaning of all these preparations; but Morten 
always “answered, “That is no business of thine; 
leave that to me.” In the wood, Morten said to 
him: “Go now, and fetch me the parson’s green 
dressing-gown, which I have seen him wear in the 
morning.” To this Niels answered that he durst 
not; for that it was hanging i in the masters own 
roont. ‘I durst, then,’ said Morten; “and now 


he began to wring his hands, and to wail and sigh, | thou mayst go thy way, and never come here 


so that I full well perceived that he had only been | again! 
a blind instrument in the hands of the Evil One, | these will help thee 
Wherefore | 


and, furthermore, began to pity him. 
I took him with me. into my study, and spake | 
some words of comfort to him; and I succeeded | 
in quieting his mind so far that he was able, by 
slow degrees, to discover and explain to me all 
the circumstances of this hellish plot. 


Here is a purse with one hundred dollars ; 

out until thou canst find 
service in the south; but far from this !—hearest 
thou ?—where no one knows thee—pass thyself off 
under another name, and never put thy foot on 
Danish soil again. ‘Travel in the night-time, and 


hide thyself in the woods in the day- time; and 


The brother Morten—a man of Belial—had con- | 


ceived a mortal hatred to Master Soren in Veilby, 
from the time that he refused to give him his 
daughter in marriage. Consequently, no sooner had 
the pastor dismissed his former driver than he 
induced his brother to take the place. ‘ Now, 
mark,” said he to Niels, “when an opportunity 
occurs, we will play the black-gown a famous 
trick, and thou shalt be none the worse for it.” 
Niels, who was obstinate and insolent by nature, 
and therewithal goaded on by Morten, soon fell 
out with his master: and when he had received 
the first chastisement from his hands, forthwith 
reported it at Inyvorstrup. ‘ Let him strike thee 
once more,” said Morten, “and then we will pay 
him off; so be sure thou lettest me know when 
he again lays hands on thee !” 

Then it was that Niels picked a quarrel with 
the pastor in the garden, and afterwards ran 
straightways to Ingvorstrup to tell his brother. 
Morten met lim outside his honse. Niels related 
what had taken place. “ Did anyone sce thee as 
thou wert coming hither?” asked Morten. Niels 
answered that no one did. “Then,” said Morten, 
“we will give hima fright that he will not get 
the better of for the next fortnight.” Hereupon he 
led Niels in secret into the hous se, and carefully 
concealed him until night. When the rest of the 
family had gone to bed, the brothers then went to- 
gether to a place where four roads meet, and where 
two days previously a young man had been buried, 
who in age, height, and general appearance, bore 
a strong ‘resemblance to Niels: he had served at 
Ingvorstrup, and there hanged himself—some 
said in desperation at Bruns’ cruel treatment and 
threats, others because he was jilted by a sweetheart. 
This corpse they disinterred, though Niels showed 
reluctance, but his brother overpersuaded him ; 
whereupon they carried it to the house, which was 








here is a bag of provisions that I brought with 
me from the farm. They will suffice thee until 
thou hast passed the frontiers. Now, hie thee 
forth, and come not back again, an’ thou wouldst 
not answer for it with thy life.” 

Niels did as he was bid; and thus the brothers 
parted, nor had they ever met again since that 


night. ‘The fugitive had suffered much in forei ign 
lands, had enlisted as a soldier, had served 


during inany years, and had been in war, where 
he had lost a limb; at last, finding himself 
poverty-stricken and a cripple, he bethought him 
of returning to his native place, and had, through 
much trouble and hardship, reached hither. 

Such, in a few words, was the miserable man’s 
relation, the truth whereof I could, alas! not 
doubt. And it thus became evident to me that my 
unhappy brother-clergyman had been the victim 
of the basest malignity, and of the blindness of the 
judge and the witnesses, as also of his own credu- 
lous imagination. Alas! what is man that he 
should sit in judgment over the life of his fellow- 
man? Who durst say to his brother, Thou art 
guilty unto death? Vengeance is the Lord’s alone; 
He only who gives life may take it. Wherefore, 
also, He will now reward thee in heaven for the 
bitter mar tyr-death thou wert made to suffer on 
earth ! 

I did not feel myself called upon to denounce 
the heart-broken and repentant sinner, the more 
as the Herredsfoged was still living, and me- 
thought it would be passing cruel to discover to 
him his dreadful error, before he was called thither 
where all things shall be made manifest which are 
here hidden from our view. I endeavoured right 
earnestly to impart to the despairing Niels the 
consolations of religion, but exhorted him, withal, 
carefully to conceal his name and all the circum- 
stances from every one. On this condition I pro- 
mised him that he should be housed and fed 
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by my brother, who lives in a distant part of the 


country. 
The following day was Sunday. Late in the 


evening, when I came home from the neighbouring 


parish, the beggar had disappeared ; but before the | 
fuliowing evening the story was known throughout | 


the neighbourhood. Driven by his -unquiet con- 
science, he had repaired to Rasmus, and presented 
himself as the real Niels Bruns before the Her- 
redsfoged and all the menials of his house. The 
Herredsfoged fell down in a fit, and died before 
the end of the week ; and on the ‘Tuesday morning 
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Niels Bruns was found dead outside the door of 
| Aalsée Church, on the grave of the departed Soren 
— Qvist.* 








* Should any reader d@ubt the authenticity of these docu- 
ments, we must beg him not toreject the essential circumstances 
of the story together with the fictitious form in which it is here 
clothed ; for the former are, alas! but too true; and the tradi- 
tions connected with the event add, that this tragical affair 
gave rise to that reform in the judicial system of the country, 
in virtue whereof criminal cases must now be tried before 
the various Courts of Appeal, and the final judgment can 
— be pronounced by the High Court of Justice in Copen- 

gen. 


WAY IN THE WORLD. 


BY A WORKING-MAN, 


SECTION XIV.—THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS-——TOWN WORKMEN-——STRANGE GOSPELLERS. 


Ler me now claim attention for the agricultural | 


unwittingly set a premium upon feminine frailty ; 





labourer, that we may take such a survey as our| and that the woman who bore an illegitimate child 
space will allow of the present actual condition of| had a legal claim upon the parish funds, by virtue 
this very numerous and indispensable portion of of which she was considered a better match for a 


the industrial class. 

The delightful innocence of pastoral pursuits, | 
and the soothing and elevating influences of rural) 
scenery, have been the favourite themes of poesy | 
inall ages of the world. It is to the country, among | 
the hedge-rows, the green lanes, and the fields of 
the husbandman, that our imagination is wont to. 
recur for a picture of perfect repose, enjoyment, and | 
simple purity of life. ‘The charms of Arcadia, the 
delights of the golden age, owed their main attrac- | 
tions to the rural scenery and the rural associations 


labouring man than the modest and well-principled 


girl. I have seen men stripped to the waist, and 
fighting a pitched battle with all the ferocity of 
tigers—the stakes being a woman and three bas- 
tards, whom the victor was to marry and to father, 
for the sake of the few weekly shillings payable 
by the parish for their maintenance. At that time 
instances were not wanting of parents, anxious to 
disencumber themselves of grown-up daughters, 
exposing them to temptation, and even urging them 
to succumb to it, knowing well enough that as 


with which they were connected. All that is soon as they were pregnant suitors would be 
simple, amiable and touching, and all that is harm-| forthcoming, eager to lead them to the altar! ‘True, 
less, confiding and hospitable, would appear most! such a state of morals was not universal ; but it 
in place and most in keeping in the calm and} was so far general as to attract universal attention 
quiet retreats of green and leafy solitude, where} and reprehension, and its miserable prevalence had 
the busy hand of all-engrossing utilitarianisin has! great weight in bringing about a reform in the 
not obliterated from the aspect of nature all trace laws bearing upon it. ‘The improvement which, 
of the wonder-working finger of God. It is a| in some degree, has taken place in reference to 
melancholy consideration, however, that the do-| such disgusting practices, since the alteration of 
main in which fancy and imagination delight to| the law, would hardly justify us in asserting that a 
revel is notthe abode exclusively of innocence and, higher moral standard prevails at the present time ; 
peace, or a paradise of contentment and bliss. On) because the amount of vice and crime in the rural 
the contrary, the lowest standard of morality to be| districts has not diminished, but, on the contrary, 
met with in civilised countries will be found to) has increased since the day upon which it ceased to 
obtain among the poorest of the agricultural, be any recommendation to a wife that she had first 
classes ; and to this rule our own land forms no ex-| become a mother. 

ception. It may be regarded asan axiom,that the, The lists of commitments for counties show 
treatment of women by men, and the estimation plainly that crime increases in a ratio far greater 
of the female character among men, is a fair and) than is warranted by the increase in the popula- 
Proper test of the moral status of any class of tion; and notwithstanding that education, although 
soclety. Keeping this in mind, let us look for a. still lamentably deficient, has been more diffased 
moment at the conduct of the agricultural class, as| of late years, it has not operated, as it was sup- 
it has been exhibited to us in circumstances favour- posed it would do, in the diminution of crime. 
able for eliciting the actual state of morality among | The fact in reference to this state of things would 
them, It a fact perfectly well known that, before | appear to be, that social debasement, degradation 
the repeal of the old Poor-law, the virtue of female | and discomfort, are more powerful agents in the 
chastity was so lightly prized among our rural! production of violence and wrong than even the 
labourers, that it was rather shunned than sought | darkest ignorance. ‘There are a thousand temp- 
after by young men about to marry. It was un-/| tations to abject poverty of which mere ignorance 
fortunately the case that the law of the land had is not susceptible; and though a very small stock 
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of knowledge may suffice to prevent a man from 
committing a plain and palpable crime against 
society, it may require a large amount of good 
principle to deter the degraded serf of the soil from 
anact, however immoral, to which he is prompted 
by sheer necessity, or by the urgent wants and 
outcries of those who are dependant upon him for 
bread. 

It appears to me, that the increased demorali- 
sation of the agricultural Jabouring class, proofs of 
which are afforded by the publication of statistical 
papers upon the subject, may be traced pretty 
plainly to the gradual but sure and serious dete- 
rioration oftheir condition which has been going on 
for upwards of half a century, but particularly since 
the close of the last war. This deterioration is 
mainly due to the unprincipled greed of the aris- 
tocratic landowner. The proprietors of the soil 
have ground down the farmer by heavy rents ; and 
the farmer, in his turn, has oppressed the labourer 
in the hope of diminishing his expenses. In the 
times of our forefathers, it was the practice among 
farmers and agriculturists of all grades to identify 
themselves far more with their labourers and de- 
pendents than any one of them now dreams of 
doing. It may be true that the wages were not 
much, if anything, higher than they are now; but 
then the stringent necessity of stripping the home- 
steal of every marketable stick and straw, and 
carting it off forsale, was not so urgently brought 
home to the safe and solvent proprietor of that 
day as it is to his struggling successor. Many of 
the labourers on the farm then resided with their 
ewployers, and even brought up their children 
under the employer's roof, or in tenements attached 
or adjacent to it; and where this was not the case 
with all, all at least derived certain benefits from 
the estate upon which they wrought—benefits 
which are never accorded to the labourers of the 
present day. Milk, or whey, and fuel were never 
refused for the use of the labourer’s family ; and it 
was rare Indeed that anything more than a nominal 
rent was demanded for the cottage in which he 
dwelt when there was not room for him at the 
farm. His personal and domestic cointorts were 
cared for; he joined the family muster regularly on 
Sunday morning at the church porch, and wor- 
shipped at the same altar where knelt his master, 
whom he served and whose bread he ate; and his 
decent appearance was a matter of complacent 
observation to his friends and benefactors. He 
Was, In short, regarded as a member, however 
humble, of the farmer's household, and was ex- 
pected to return the good feeling exhibited towards 


him by a corresponding regard to the interests of | 
Thus that very condition of the | 


his employer. 
social relation existing between master and ser- 
vant which is at the present moment thought by 
plulanthropists so great a desideratum, was, so far 
us the farmers and their labourers were concerned, 
an actual fact. This relation has been dissolved, 
partly by the advent of a spurious and ridiculous 
gentility among the farmers and their families, 
who, having closed their kitchen doors against 
their labourers, and ensconced themselves in car- 
peted parlours, have felt for the best part of the 
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present century too proud to acknowledge that 
bond of brotherhood which was the boast of their 
forefathers. 

It may be readily conceived that the position he 
once held was calculated to produce a much better 
style of man to fill it than the agricultural labourer 
of the present day presents to our view. Men are 
very much moulded by circumstances. This is a 
truth that protrudes upon us at all times and in all 
places, look which way we will; and nothing can 
be more clear or more capable of demonstration 
than that the quickest and most effectual way to 
demoralise a class is to curtail their comforts and 
subject them to the pressure of a miserable and 
grinding necessity. With such misery and such 
necessity the agricultural laboureis of our land 
have been gradually becoming more familiar for 
the last fifty or sixty years, but more especially 
during the latter half of that period: that, taken 
as a class, they have become correspondingly more 
demoralised and less susceptible of impression and 
improvement, it is impossible to doubt, looking at 
their present condition as evidenced by the amount 
of vice and crime prevailing among them. The 
war which has been carried on so unrelentingly 
against cottages for the Jast half-century, had 
doubtless for its end and object the freeing of the 
land from the expense of poor-rates, by ousting 
the cottagers from the parish in which they 
wrought, and preventing them from obtaining a 
settlement. The more effectually this has been 
done, however, the less has been the industry and 
the greater the demoralisation of the labourers, 
As the cottagers’ leases have expired the cottages 
have been pulled down, and the unfortunate in- 
mates driven into sheds and hovels, where, at the 
sacrifice of decency, and to the ruin of their 
health, thousands of families once comfortable and 
content are consigned to lives of bitter hardship 
and to habits of indecency which they cannot 
avoid. As one consequence of such heartless and 
impolitic oppression, the home of the husbandman 
is turned into the hot-bed of vice. ‘The appalling 
crime of incest, unregarded by the Legislature, 
prevails to an extent hardly credible among the 
degraded victims of uncharitableness and cupidity; 
and the whole class are becoming daily more and 
more familiar with a debased condition, and more 
and more strangers to the consciousness of their 
wretched and hopeless moral degradation. ‘The 
husbandmen of England, once so justly the pride 
of the country, are now its reproach and disgrace, 
and may soon become its terror and its scourge. 
All those endearing bonds which bound the pro- 
prietor to his dependants, and which it would have 
been so much to the honour and advantage of all 
parties to have held sacred, have been ruthlessly 
rent asunder at the demands of an apparent but 
delusive self-interest. From a state of comparative 
comfort and respectability, the tiller of the soil 
has been reduced by degrees to one of the most 
debased and abject dependance. The decent pride 
and honest ambition that once characterised him 
have disappeared. He now regards his employer 
rather as un enemy than a friend, and fears the 
loss or temporary surrender of some yet lingering 
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privilege with every new compact into which he 
enters. Cast out as an alien from the farmer's 
house and homestead, we find him rotting piece- 
meal in some damp and oozy hovel, filthy and 
yermin-plagued, and shaken to the foundation by 
every wintry blast—for which hovel he yet pays 
arent enormously disproportionate to its value, 
the high rent being the compulsory condition of 
his employment. ‘The wages which in times far 
dearer than the present were sufficient for his com- 
fortable maintenance, and which enabled him to 
bring up his family in decency, because both he 
and they were then objects of interest and regard 
to those above him, are now insufficient to provide 
necessary food and raiment; and the whole house- 
hold of the poor uncared-for wretch suffer from 
short commons during a good portion of the year. 
The effect of all this is plain enough in his dege- 
nerate form and diminished vigour : he has searcely 
sufficient strength to guide an old-fashioned plough 
through a stiff soil; his limbs are racked with 
rheumatism before he has attained to maturity ; his 
shrunken fizure and weak shambling gait proclaim 
him the son of penury and starvation, and warn 
the recruiting-sergeant not to throw away her 
Majesty’s shilling upon a specimen of humanity 
which the army-surgeon would assuredly pronounce 
not good enough to be shot at. 

But if he be degenerate in strength, he is not less 
so in spirit. ‘This is evident from the different 
estimation in which eleemosynary relief is held 
by the farm-labourer of our day to that in which 
it was held by him of a by-gone period. Parish 
pay, once regarded with shame and loathing, and 
accepted only as a means of escape from actual 
starvation, is now sought after asa prize. We have 
seen already that, for the sake of obtaining it, the 
young and healthy man, in the vigour of life, was 
willing to barter his prospect of conjugal and do- 
mestic happiness ; and, though the law of the land 
has now put it out of his power to perpetrate so 
truly devilish a bargain, we find that every device 
is resorted to, and every conceivable frand brought 
into play, to secure as a plunder that niggard dole 
which it was once the pride of his stalwart ancestor 
to avoid and repudiate as a gift. Nothing can 
demonstrate more plainly the want of self-respect 
Which prevails among rural labourers than such 
petty scheming for gratuitous alms; and the loss 
of this single virtue will go far to account for the 
increased immorality, vice and crime which so dis- 
gracefully distinguish them. 

In looking at the moral character of the rural 
and labouring population, one dreadful feature, in- 
ieative of its awfully corrupt and horrible conudi- 
tion, stands hideously prominent. I allude, as the 
reader will have anticipated, to the wholesale 
killing, by poisoning and other means, coolly perpe- 
trated from a consideration of pecuniary protit de- 
rivable from the deed. Of late, the public have 
been shocked by the recital of atrocities so cool and 
calculating as to startle the minds of persons fa- 
miliar with the details of violence and blood. We 
ave had wives calmly administering the fatal po- 
tion to their husbands, and, fiend-like, watching the 
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the last gasp, which was to entitle the murderess 
to the burial-fee, the means of drunken riot and 
debauch. Still worse than this, if, indeed, anything 
can be worse, we have it proved upon incontestable 
authority—the authority of statistical returns—that 
in some parts of the country a fiendish cupidity, 
under the specious guise of prudence and fore- 
thought, is stealthily decimating the infant popula- 
tion. Parents, abjuring the parental character, and 
sacrificing their offspring to Moloch, insure the 
hapless lives of their little ones in burial-clubs, and 
then suffer them to perish from ill-treatment, star- 
vation and neglect, that they, the virtual assassins, 
may revel in the price of innocent blood. The 
prevalence of secret poisoning, so appallingly fa- 
miliar to public report, speaks trumpet-tongued of 
the loathsome state of ignorance and reckless crime 
prevailing in certain districts. Red-handed Murder, 
too, stalks abroad in the green fields, and the 
clonted shoe of the hind leaves a bloody impress 
on the dewy grass. The most horrible barbarities 
of crowded cities are surpassed in atrocity by the 
deeds of stolid rustic impassibility ; and that from 
the sole cause that the hind, being more oppressed 
and degraded, is more embruted than the city 
ruffian. Year by year, and month by month, the 
moral plague spreads deeper and wider. What the 
ignorance of past generations failed to effect—the 
utter demoralisation of a simple race—the neglect 
and oppression of our own time bid fair to accom- 
plish. With the rapid growth of the most repulsive 
depravity in the rural mind, the sense of its hateful 
enormity is vanishing altogether. As crime ad- 
vances, conscience recedes ; and there is, as repeated 
examples prove to us, no remorse for violent and 





bloody doings, because remorse never comes, and 


‘cannot come, to a mind which is a stranger to self- 


respect, and that is a virtue which destitution born 
of oppression is sure to destroy. ‘There is no remedy 
that I can see for this growing curse, but to retrace 
our steps, and to restore that family relation, the 
one good growth of feudalism, so unwisely dis- 
solved. Man may tame the tiger, or domesticate 
the wolf; but who shall imprint the precepts of mo- 
rality and brotherly love upon natures deprived of 
all incentives to virtue through the hopeless misery 
of their lot ? 

At the present moment society is indulging in 
the pleasing dream that all goes well with the 
agricultural labourer. Free-trade has given him 
cheap bread, and temporarily skinned over that 
one of all his wounds which is most offensive tothe 
public gaze. There is, however, no security in 
the gloss of a partial and temporary prosperity. 
Already a threatening cloud lowers on the horizon. 
The storm will break sooner or later, and the col- 
lision one day inevitable between property and the 
plough may not be indefinitely deferred. 


But leaving the agricultural labourer immersed 
in the slough in which his betters have combined to 
plunge him, I must proceed to glance atthe condition 
and character of his more fortunate brethren in toil, 
the handicraftsmen, operatives, and artisans who 
pursue their various occupations in our great cities 





of excruciating torture and death, impatient for 


and towns. There can be no question but that the 
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members of this class occupy a position far supe- 
rior in every respect to that of the two orders 
already noticed. Among them are always to be 
found men of high principle and intellectual 
energy ; and it is plain that it is to the genius and 
talent of the élite of this class society is indebted 
for an immense proportion of the improvements in 
its condition which each recurring age has wit- 

nessed. But this section of the working world isa 
microcosm of itself, and contains its classes and 
orders, its populace and its aristocracy, almost as 
plainly defined and as socially distinct as they are 
seen in the great world around us. There are 
among the working- -men of our great cities those 
who reside in genteel suburbs, and ride daily to 
and from their place of occupation, as well as those 
who swarm in stifling alleys and wretched garrets, 
and drag on a miserable contest with hunger and 
starvation from one year’s end to the other. The 
main body of them, however, maintain a middle 
position; and, asa general rule, though earning 
wages amply sufficient for their decent and com- 
fortable maintenance, are content to remain amid 
the surroundings of discomfort for the sake of occa- 
sional expensive gratifications. The character, 
both mental and moral, of the major part of the 
industrial rauks engaged in handicratts, is, not- 
withstanding the various means and instruments 
at their command for self-improvement, almost as 
low as it ever was. It is among the very young 
only, and with no very large proportion even of 
these, that any real desire is felt and actual endea- 
vour is making to improve their condition by the 
only mode in which that is practicable, namely, by 
fittine themselves for something better. ‘The mass 
of working-inen appear content to drag on through 
life total strangers to all that is really worth 
living for—the cultivation of the intellect and of 
moral principle. ‘This is made evident by the 
absence of prudence, temperance and self-denial, 
and by the recklessness with which they are ever 
ready to incur the important responsibilities at- 
taching to the conjugal and parental character. 
Instead of preparing by diligence and economy to 


enter upon a wedded life with some prospect of 


comfort and respectability, it is a fact that vast 
numbers of them resort to marriage with the idea 
of practising that economy through compulsion 
which they have never been able to exercise from 
a sense of duty; and not a few of them with the 
mean-spirited intention of throwing toa great ex- 
tent the burden of their support upon their luck- 
less partners in life. 

Improvidence is perhaps the most prevailing 
characteristic of the town-workman ; and upon 
this fatal defect in his composition a shoal of rogues 
and knaves of every description, calculating with 
perfect precision, make a perennial profit. He 
will frequently pay the tallyman five-and-twenty 
per cent. more for everything he wears because he 
ehooses to pay by instalments, or rather because 
he has not resolution enough to save the necessary 
amount to pay the whole at once. He buys 


household necessaries at the “ general shop,’ in a 
back street, where, having a week's credit, he can 
have the darling privilege of being always a week 
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in debt, for which he pays a per centage equal to 
that exacted by the tallyman, and has the extra 
satisfaction of consuming refuse and rubbish in- 
stead of genuine articles. When he borrows 
money, and that is not seldom, for he is mostly in 
difficulties, he manages to pay twenty per cent. for 
the use of it, even though he have not recourse to 
the pawn n-shop. Some “equitable” loan-fund in. 
doctrinates him, to his cost, in the whole art and 
mystery of this process. There are various other 
schemers who speculate upon the improvidence of 
the workman. He is known to hold his hard. 
earned money with so light a grasp, that any 
sharper who chooses may make a profit by delud- 
ing him with the promise of advantage. The world 
is sufficiently acquainted with the doings of fraudu- 
lent benefit-clubs and land-schemes, to dispense 
with any recapitulation of them here. The tale 
told already a thousand times will have to be told 
a thousand times more, unless and until the work- 
ing-man learns providence for himself, and grows 
wise enough to save and to manage his own capital. 

sut the most prominent feature in the character 
of the masses of the town workmen, and the one 
calling for the severest repreliension, is their in- 
temperance. Where drunkenness prevails no vir- 
tue can flourish. A loathsome vice in itself, it is 
the cause and instigator of nearly all others, 
Under the influence of intoxication more crimes 
have been committed, and more misery entailed 
upon man, it may be safely averred, than under 
the united force of all the temptations with which 
the Devil ever assailed him. “ O that a man,” says 
our greatest poet, “should put an enemy in his 
mouth to steal away his brains!’ Happy had it 
been for the world if the worst effects of drunk- 
enness were to stupify and befool its victims, and 
if those who willingly subject thetnselves to its 
influence were rendered by it as incapable for evil 
as they are for good. Unfortunately, how ever, it 
goads passion to madness, urges folly into vice and 
crime, fills our families with misery and mourning, 
and loads our prisons with criminals, our colonies 
with convicts, and the gallows, if it is yet to bear 
them, with victims. Expunge this one vice only 
from the dismal catalogue of human failings, and 
more than half the remainder would, together with 
it, disappear from the dreadful list. Once a tem- 
perate world, and then—and not long after—a wise, 
a prudent, a virtuous and a happy one. This 
loathsome vice is now peculiarly the characteristic 
of the poor, the hard-working and the dependant. 
The time has passed away since it was the fashion 
with the nobility and the higher ranks of this 
country to degrade themselves beneath the level 
of the brute creation by indulgence in intoxication. 
The old generation of squires and fox-hunters 
would appear to have bequeathed it to the class 
farthest beneath them, with whom it yet remains 
the one perennial curse, that makes and keeps 
them needy, and wretched and depraved. 

‘The major portion of the mechanics and ope 
ratives of the present day resort to the publie- 
house as a matter of course, rather instinctively 
than electively. All their amusements are con 
nected with drinking as a sine quad non, and the 
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vices are equally bound up with it. Thus, if they 
delight in music or theatricals, the tavern is now 
the locality of both ; and if they gamble away their 
earnings, the tavern supplies the means in order 
that the stakes, and the winners and losers of them, 
may be “drunk on the premises.” Thousands of 
clever workmen are at all times, when not at work, 
more likely to be met with at the public-house 
than at their squalid and ill-ordered homes, They 
beggar themselves for the benefit of Boniface ; and, 


in ruining their own constitutions, entail misery | 
and starvation upon their wives and families, and 


rpetuate by their example the wretched condi- 
tion of their class. ' 
rapid demoralisation of the thoughtless but hitherto 
sober lad, under the influence of this detestable 
vice. It frequently happens, so soon as he is free 
from the bonds of apprenticeship and is his own 
master, that in the course of a few short weeks his 
character undergoes a complete transformation. 
The once civil, modest and well-spoken lad now 
interlards his discourse, half made up of slang, with 
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criminate exercise, which leads thousands of well- 
paid workmen to neglect the dictates of prudence, 
and to rely upon the sympathy of their comrades 
for that support in cases of emergency which they 
ought to, and easily might, provide for themselves. 
In connexion with the extensive charyies of my 
order, I may mention their improvement in regard 
to humanity and kindly cling, The bygone 
generation of working-men were addicted to brutal 





encounters among themselves, and to the most ac- 
cursed cruelties to the dumb race under the name 
of sport, which have nearly altogether ceased to 


exist among the industrial ranks of our time. Bar- 


It is melancholy to mark the | 


barity has now sunk down to a grade lower than 
the working-man, however poor, and has taken 
refuge among the very dregs of the populace. Of 
all the virtues of the working-man, however, the 
most prominent and the most important is his cha- 





Llasphemies, oaths or ribald and disgusting ob- | 


scenity. 


A gross and offensive impertinence mars | vantage from his labours. 


racteristic love of honesty and fair-play. Em- 
ployers have recognised and appreciated this pre- 
vailing element in his character; and those who 
have returned it by a corresponding governing 
integrity, are those who have reaped the most ad- 
The worst of it is, that 


both speech aud conduct ; he indulges in insolence | the workman's ideas both of honesty and fair-play 
as a proof of independence, and not unfrequently | are apt to become strangely confused when he sees 
quarrels with his employer and is turned out into} or fancies he sees the prosperity of his craft in 


the streets before six months of his journeymanship 
has expired. It is well for him if hunger and 
destitution bring him to his senses, and teach him 
that though he have lost all regard for the duty 
which he owes to himself, he cannot with impu- 
nity altogether neglect that which is due to society. 

But while recording with sufficient candour the 
vices of the town-workmen, I must be allowed to 
bear my more pleasing testimony to the virtues 
which undeniably distinguish them. In the first 
place, they are industrious to a degree unknown 
among other nations. I speak, of course, of the 
general body, and not of the lazy exceptional seamps 
who disgrace it. Good work and fair wages are 
to the multitude of workers a kind of paradise, to 
obtain which they will brave every difficulty ; 
while to preserve it they will put up with every 
inconvenience and the loss of every mentionable 
comfort. Their perseverance in urgent and life- 
destroying labours amounts at times to a perfect 
fanaticism ; and it might be abated to a very con- 
siderable extent, greatly to their advantage, and 
with the certainty of prolonging the term of their 
existence, and that without any pecuniary loss, 
but, on the contrary, a gain to themselves. In the 
next place, they are universally generous and cha- 
ritable to comrades in distress. The numberless 
petitions for aid, and the collections which are raised 
upon them, are the best evidence of this feeling. 

rdly a week passes over the head of the em- 
ployed workman, in which he is not called upon 
to contribute a modicum of his earnings to some 
Comrade or stranger in trouble or out of work ; and 
the readiness with which he responds to the call is 
wuvaried, His liberality, indeed, is so well known, 
that it is systematically abused by a migratory 
horde Who calculate upon it, and whom it main- 
tains in the character of tramps in constant march- 


danger. He rarely looks beyond his own side of 


| . . . . Ph 
any debateable subject, and will often “strike 


on a question of sixpence, for the sake of a prin- 


ciple, as he deems it, rather than submit to be con- 


vinced by any other argument than the misery 
which astrike will be sure to entail upon him. The 
history of most strikes would, [ am_ persuaded, 
show the moral character of the mass ot working- 
men, though perhaps not that of their leaders, in a 
favourable point of view, however little it might 
recommend their policy. 

A word here upon the treatment of working- 
men by employers. ‘The compact between master 
and man, by which the former purchases the labour 
of the latter, appears to be the only thing Kept 
in view by either of the parties. But the employer 
is morally bound to regard the health of the work- 
man, if for no other reason than because the 
workman is in no condition to take care of himself. 
This obligation is, in London at least, almost uni- 
versally repudiated. Men are crammed together 
in dark, damp and beggarly holes, where not a 
tithe of the air necessary to a healthy existence 
can penetrate, and where, inan atmosphere above a 
tropical heat, and saturated with reeking, villanous 
odours, they are frequently compelled to work twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four the whole seven days 
of the week, it may be for months together ; or they 


are buried in cellars or sheds pervious to every 


the sight of a fire the live-long day. 


blast of the wintry winds, and are debarred from 
Any place, 








ing order. ‘This is not the only evil of its indis- 


in short, the vilest den or the most fetid hovel, is 
accounted good enough for the operations of the 
workman; and here he is subjected to a severity 
and continuance of labour which no man would 
be ass enough to impose upon a beast that was his 
own property, and for which if he did the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
haul him before a magistrate. In a word, the 
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employer contracts for the labour of the workman 
and takes his life into the bargain, and he will 
continue to do so as long as the latter is fool enough 
to submit to it. In the case of printers, the 
Legislature, which embodied its mercy towards the 
factory hands in the Ten Hours Bill, virtually 
enacts that printers shall work for fifty hours at a 
stretch, or even more upon occasions, and that they 
shall see neither waking wife nor child, nor church, 
pew nor pulpit, for six weeks together, when that 
friend of the people Joseph Hume, or my Lord 
Who-ever-it-is at the helm of affairs, deems it 
expedient that the public stomach shall undergo a 
course of blue-books. 

I shall now revert briefly to the religious aspect 
of the working world, or rather to that part of it 
which has come under my own observation. So 
far as the existence of religious principle is evi- 
denced by the moral aspect of the workshop, it 
would appear scarcely to prevail at all among the 
whole body. Such a conclusion would, however, 
be happily far wide of the mark. Among the 
great mass of the operatives of our cities and towns 
there is always to be found a certain though small 
proportion of men to whom religion is not merely 
a matter of profession, but the main-spring of 
action, the subject of enduring and endearing 
thought, and the object of the liveliest attachment. 
That the influence of such characters upon the 
whole body is but very inconsiderable, and hardly 
if at all visible in the circles in which their week- 
days are spent, needs not surprise us when we 
consider how small and feeble a proportion they 
bear to that body, and when we reflect further that 
the subject of religion is rarely a matter of remark 
or conversation in the workshop, except as it may 
serve as a butt for the wit, or a langhing-stock for 
the amusement of the profane and thoughtless. 
The working ranks, however, enfold men of every 
shade and varity of religious opinion and profes- 
sion. ‘The greater part of them, as might be ex- 


pected, professedly belong to the Established | 


Church, and nine-tenths of these are the individu- 
als who make up nearly the whole of that immense 
body who never enter a church or a chapel, nor 
hear a sermon once in ten years. Among the 
denizens of the workshop, to dissent is at least to 
have the character of being religious to a certain 
extent, while to belong to the Church Established 
is generally to have a character for no religion at 
all. The marked distaste for the inside of a 
church which these professed adherents to the 
religion of the State display may well arise from 
the fact that Christianity as it is there offered to 
their acceptance assumes a garb and an attitude 
which are offensive to them. When the working- 
man contrasts the cushioned pew in which the fat 
cit snores at his ease, and pursy respectability 
reclines so comfortably swaddled, with the cold, 
damp stones and narrow bench proffered for his 
accommodation, he looks upon the whole affair as 
a kind of scurvy joke in which, the laugh being 
all against himself, he declines to take a part. On 
the subject-matter of Christianity he is often as 
ignorant as a Blackfoot Indian, and, indeed, in this 
respect is precisely ona level with his clod-hopping 
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‘brother who stumbles at the plough-tail. He 
knows nothing either of its doctrines or its history, 
and has no more idea of what the Reformation 
effected, or was intended to effect, than an Esqui- 
maux has of the Eleusinian mysteries. When, 
at a period which there is no great risk in asserting 
to be not far off, England shall be again spiritually 
subjected to the Roman Pontiff, there will be no 
necessity for any jesuitical perversion of the million 
masses that compose the industrial army. The 
vast majority of them are at the present moment 
every whit as good Catholics as they are Protes- 
tants, without knowing it. The wisdom that 
should have enlightened them has been hauled on 
ship-board by a pious press-gang, and transported 
beyond seas to illuminate the savages and cannibals 
of Polynesia and New Zealand. It is so much 
more gratifying to our favourite phase of Christian 
philanthropy to behold a converted cannibal jab- 
_bering and grimacing on a missionary platform, 
than it is to see a fellow-countryman rescued from 
the slough of ignorance and vice, that we send 
thousands of talented men and hundreds of thou- 
sands of money on a journey to the Antipodes, to 
prevent Quackoo from griddling his grandmother, 
while Peggy Styles at home poisons Big Bob, her 
husband, for the sake of four pound ten—which 
we are content to denominate a very shocking 
procedure, and say no more about it. It will be 
no proof of the soundness of this economy even 
should the bulwarks of the Protestant faith be 
found in Australia or New Zealand when its ont- 
works are assailed at home. 

Besides the masses who know nothing and care 
nothing of the subject of religion, and the small 
minority embracing all religious professions, with 
whom it is the guiding principle of life, there is a 
third class, of reading and thinking men with 
whom religion is a matter of indifference, or a 
provocative of infidelity. If there be few@r pro- 
fessed infidels among the present generation of 
working-men than existed among the last, the 
reason is, not so much that religious principles 
have been more diffused among them, but that 
they are become more indifferent to the subject 
of religion, as a class, than they were. The decline 
of avowed infidelity may be attributed, perhaps, 
in some degree to the diffusion of a less noisome 
description of cheap literature. The filth of 
Richard Carlisle and the dirty devilry of Robert 
Taylor have for the most part ceased to circulate. 
The demand has been of late rather for amusement 
and excitement than for anything requiring serious 
thought; because men now everywhere work such 
long hours that their minds are too weary and 
jaded to undergo the labour of reflection and com- 
parison, and the press consequently has to gratify 
the desire for a different species of entertainment. 
It is true there is still much activity displayed in 
the propagation of principles opposed to Chris 
tianity ; but the parties engaged in this work find 
it necessary to make the medium through which 
they disseminate their views also one of amusement 
and various interest. There is hardly a single 
publication at the present moment in being that 
rests its claim to public patronage solely upon the 
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advocacy of infidel doctrines. Various attempts 
have, from time to time, been made to establish 
cheap journals for circulation among the working- 


classes bearing this exclusive character; but the_ 


attempt has invariably failed of late years, and the 
publications have either suddenly vanished alto- 
wether, or, varving the nature of their contents, 
have continued for a brief time a struggling exis- 
rence ina modified form. The necessity of veiling 
their attacks upon what they are pleased to de- 
nominate public prejudice and credulity is even 
acknowledged by the partisans of infidelity; and 


in a late publication by one of them, the writer | 
calls upon the friends of “free inquiry” to propa- | 


cate their doctrines, not at present by avowed op- 
position to the “Christian superstition,’ but rather 


by the subtle and seeret means of inuendo and) 


inference, in conversation with friends, neighbours, 
and all parties whom they may wish to impress. 
Whether this advice has been followed I cannot 
cay: but it has been too much the fashion of late to 
make almost every species of literature, no matter 
what the subject may be, the vehicle of insinuations 
intended and adapted to generate conteinpt for the 
doctrines or the statements of the Bible. I[t is 
likely that this practice has tended more to un- 
settle the popular mind in reference to truth than 
any open and undisguised attack could have done, 
secing that an insidious deduction, bearing the 
aspect of a plain, fair and unavoidable logical in- 
ference, has always more force than the bare asser- 
tion of a principle, which it may be the interest, 
as it is the avowed intention, of the assertor to 
support; because, while this is open to the suspi- 
cion always attachable to the dogmas of a pro- 
selytising zealot, that wears the seductive appear- 
ance Of honest, undisguised truth Incidentally 
expressed. 

When an educated or half-educated working- 
man becomes, from any cause, profoundly impressed 
with the religious sentiment, it is very rarely in- 
deed-that he contents himself with shutting it up 
in his own breast, or even confining its influence 
to his own domestie circle. The instinct of labour, 
which controls him for six days in the week, is 
not to be snbdued on the seventh ; and on Sunday, 
therefore, it is ten to one but he is found as hard 
at Work as ever, either as a teacher in a ragged- 
school or a Sunday-school, or as a tract-distributor 
at some crowded railway-station or some other 
resort of pleasure; or he acts as a Bible-reader or 
a visitor of the sick, and may be seen gliding 
noiselessly into his place of worship in the 
middle of the service, after having fulfilled his 
own peculiar mission, on which, perhaps, he started 
at dawn, or before, after working at his trade till 
midnight on the Saturday. But the grand object 
of his ambition is to become useful in what he 
terms “the capacity of an evangelist; ” and he 
looks forward to the occasional occupancy of some 
‘mall rural or suburban pulpit as the climax of his 
desires. It may be partly owing to this not unnatural 
peculiarity in his character that the national Church, 
which ofiers so few opportunities for the employ- 
ment of his zealous offices, embraces so compara- 
tively sinall a number of working-men within its 
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spiritual pale. Activity, devotedness and ardour in 
the work of evangelisation, these are the magnets 
which attract his affections and his energies ; and, 
therefore he leaves the slow, stately, and to him mn- 
sympathising grandeur—the studied written dis- 
courses, and the set forms of praver of episcopal 
sanction, for the untaught but natural eloquence, 
and the stormy energy, of a lower but more conge- 
nial order of minds. Hence, for one working-man 
communicant at the parish church, there are twenty 
to be met with at the Dissenting chapels and little 
Methodist Bethels, which rear their dingy gables 
in the muddy, out-of-the-way back-streets of our 
cities, in the suburbs, and in the out-lying villages. 
The Methodists, indeed, who generally know pretty 
well what they are about in dealing with the lower 
orders, have monopolised a good portion of the 
entire of this class. ‘Their body of local preachers, 
who shrink from nothing in the shape of hard 
work and no pay, is, if one may judge from such 
signs as hard horny hands and technical plirase- 
ology, almost entirely made up of working-men. 
Some of thetn have managed to pick up a respect- 
able amount of knowledge, and can read their 
Hebrew Dibles and Greek ‘Testaments; while 
others, looking upon all human learning as mere 
vanity and useless dross, dispense a species of de- 
clamation which, though it originate in the most 
landable sincerity, often borders upon the gro- 
tesque and ridiculous. But though one cannot help 
smiling sometimes at their strange and incongruous 
figures of speech, we should be slow to judge of 
the eflicacy of a species of oratory which, however 
discordant to an educated ear, yet may and often 
does produce the desired effect upon an audience 
for whom itis adapted. ‘The tool, after all, is fitted 
for the rough work it has to perform, and merits 
no contempt at our hands. 

‘There are various branches, offshoots, and super- 
cessions from the Methodists and other dissenting 
bodies, which, being lower in pretension and poorer 
in purse, are all the greater favourites with a not 
very extensive section of illiterate and low-class 
workmen, who may truly be said to labour under 
religious Impressions. ‘These pious congregations 
generally take the name of some popular leading 
seceder who has been spurned out of his regular 
orbit for some offence ayainst the governing eccle- 
siastical polity of his sect, and has carried off a 
pretty numerous tail of adherents along with him. 
‘These, under the name it may be of Smithites, 
Drownites, Jonesites, or Robinsonians, make a 
covenant together—erect a new chapel at the coat 
of some hundred and fifty pounds, which they con- 
trive to borrow, instal the ejected pastor in the 
pulpit, and found a new denomination, whose creed 
and constitution are liberal and all-embracing in a 
precise ratio with the illiteracy and poverty of its 
founders. 

One evening when, during a slack season, I was 
returning early from my work, I was tempted by 
the prospect of a brilliant sunset to prolong my 
walk by making a leisurely circuit round the ont- 
skirts of the northern part of the city, At twilight, 
I found myself threading a winding lane with 





black brick cottages on one side and stunted aspen- 
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trees on the other. Lying back about a dozen 
paces from the row of mean habitations, I saw a 

pair of small arched chapel windows, through 
which lights were glimmering; and I knew from 
the strange mixture of sounds that greeted me 
that something unusual was going on within. 
Creeping softly along the narrow flag-stone pave- 
ment, I opened the door and entered as stealthily 
as possible, and was startled by what certainly 
must be considered an odd phase of divine wor- 
ship—if it were not something else. The build- 
ing was a chapel of some thirty feet square, with 
two small galleries, one on either side of the 
entrance. In the pulpit was an unshaven orator 


addressing an andience in tlie highest state of 


excitement, and consisting apparently of labouring- 
men and their wives, with a good sprinkling of 
young children. Every sentence uttered by the 
speaker was received with audible demonstrations 
of rapturous enthusiasm. The individuals who 
oceupied the pews which filled the centre of the 
area rose every now and then upon their feet, and 
looked anxiously and scrutinisingly around—cast- 
ing compassionate glances upon about a dozen 
dimly-seen prosel ytes whoappeared to be struggling 
upon their knees in comparative darkness among 
some benches under the gallery. Suddenly, a 


making “staggeringly for the agonising group, | 
plumped himself down among them, which was 
the signal for a simultaneous shout from every lip 

“Another! another! Glory to the Father, 
another!” followed by the instinctive explosion in 
chorus of a verse of a hymn celebrating the vic- 
tories of Immanuel to the tune of “Rule Bri- 
tannia,” 
out. That was no sooner finished than the black | 
beard in the pulpit roared forth, “ Let us help them, 
my friends! let us help them! and then mm a 
solemn voice, * Let us pray Then le began a 
passionate prayer to the Great Being, whom he 
violently adjurcd to come down that instant and 
assist his creatures in the throes of the new birth. 
The voice of the preacher was Jost in the exultant 
respouses of the congregation. many of whom 
prayed much louder than their leader; and when 
they paused for breath for a moment, the wailing 
and sobbing from the wretched creatures flounder- 
ing about among the benches, and lifting their 
e lasped hands and streaming, distracted and grimy 
faces now and then into the light, filled up the 
intervals in a manner truly charaeteristic and de- 
plorable. While this strange scene was woing on, 
Teould not help closely remarking the behaviour 
ola pale-faced, starveling operative of abont five- 
and-twenty, who stood near mie, with the remains 
of a dirty and dog’s-eared Ihynm-book, the leaves 
of which he Kept on srreasily thumbing over, in 
his hand. Ile looked like, and probably Wis, a 
poor working-shoemaker of the lowest class; but 
whatever the actual misery of his lot, and he was 
wan, meagre, and ill-clad in the extreme, his pre- 
sent rapturous condition was such as would have 
mocked at compassion. le was in a_ perfect 


extacy of saintly delight, though from the voca- 
bulary in which he expressed it in fitful and inco- 
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herent mutterings, I suspected he was but a new 
convert himself, to whom some savour of the old 
Adam yet remained, which no doubt he would 
have got rid of if he could. “Oh, glory!” he 
muttered to himself, while his whole frame trembled 
with excitement, and swam in perspiration, “ ain't 
this a precious Pentecost ?—thirteen sinful souls at 
one haul!’ Then he would baw! an amen to the 
petition of the moment; and again, in an under- 
tone, “ Oh, crikey! here's a blessed manifestation.” 

Anon, he would read a verse or two during a pause 
in the proceedings, and press the leaves of the 
book to his livid lips, and then, unable to con- 
trol or repress the expression of his satisfacticn, 
would burst out with such involuntary ejaculations 
as, “Gemini, here’s an adorable go! Here's a 
stunnin’ outpouring!” with sundry others of a 
similar and even less orthodox description, whicl: 
I have no inclination to record. ‘The united 
prayers being ended, the preacher came down 
from the pulpit, and beckoning a couple of fol- 


lowers from the precentor’s desk, the three toge- 


ther pulled, hauled, and carried their now pro. 
strated and exhausted converts into the vestry in 
the rear, where it is to be hoped they gave them 
something more restorative than a second course 


| 
of jobation, though what they there did with them I 
labouring-man rose from a form in the aisle, and | had no means of knowing. Another speakermounted 


the pulpit stairs, and, after a short address, and a 


“hymn, which was sung exultingly to the tune of 


“ Jolly Wick the Lamplighter,” dismissed the con- 
yregation with a benediction, and an appointment 


‘for another service for the morrow night. 





most vociferously and discordantly velled | the sort ; 


This reads very like a piece of gratuitous exag 
geration and caricature, and yet it is nothing of 
indeed, I might have shown the affair in 


| ¢ much more ridiculous aspect, and yet have ad- 


| 











hered to the truth. Some years have ‘elapsed since 
I was present at the scene above described, but the 
same thing is observable at the present hour by 
those who choose to look for it. No later than last 
year, in the month preceding tle opening of the 
(yreat Exhibition, I was accidentally present at a 
scene equally preposterous and far more miserable 
and melancholy. In the very heart cf the metro- 
polis, and within hearing of the roar of the traffic 
of Fleet-street, a small band of the self-styled elect, 
almost exclusively of the lower and_ labouring 
ranks, had met together for the purpose of depre- 
cating the wrath of God about to be let loose upon 
it enilty land to avenge the national sins consum- 
mated in the ercetion of the Crystal Palace, which 
was relentlessly doomed, as the great temple of 
Mammon, to a sudden and horrible destruetion, 
tovether with the rebellious city which had raised 
it in mockery of the Most High! The grieving 
and groaning community, of some sixty or seventy 
jaundiced-looking individuals, occupied the floor of 
the chapel, the galleries being shut up as useless, 
and left to the dust of years. ‘Three long-visaged 
messengers of woe entered the pulpit at once. 
The first who spoke lannched out into such a 
violent strain of prophetic denunciation as soon 
elicited a chorus of dreadful groans from all pre- 
sent. He shot forth every tenth syllable from his 
lungs with such tremendous force as would have 
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drowned the crack of a rifle, and actually raised 
the dust in the forsaken galleries to such a degree 
that he and his compeers stood aloft in a mist, 
through which their magnified forms loomed like 
evil genii threatening horror and ruin. In the 
exercise of his Christian charity he compared the 
modern metropolis to the Sodom of old Judea, and’ 
declared that it came off ‘‘ second best” in the com- 
parison. He assured his audience that all the real 
Christians in London (perhaps he mentally excepted 
the present company) might be trundled out of 
town in one of the omnibuses then rolling along 
the Strand. When he had tired himself out, which 
he did in about twenty minutes, another followed 
in the same strain, though he at least condescended 
to give a reason for the doom he threatened, and 
that reason was, he said, the sins of the aristocracy, 
whom he accused of having gone after strange 
gods in worshipping Jenny Linds. ‘The third 

eaker, a sallow north-countryman, half-choked 
with the Northumbrian burr, graciously directed 
attention to the sole means of averting the impend- 
ing calamity, which he solemnly declared was only 
to be ac complished by the urgent prayers of the 
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faithful then and there present; “that small and 
chosen band were the remnant who had not bowed | 
down to idols, and they held in their hands the | 
destinies of the modern Babylon; and deliverance, | 

if it came at all, must come from the sacred vio- | 
lence of their united and unwearying prayers, | 
which alone had power to stay the avenging arm | 
of an insulted God.” All this was receiv ed by the | | 
poverty-stricken, sickly and woe-begone assembly | 
as the veritable utterances of prophecy, and was | 
responded to by a chorus of gasping sobs and | 
groans from a dozen or two of male and female 
“ sweaters,” cobblers, shoebinders and slop-makers, 
whom foul air, confinement, want of exercise and 
semi-starvation had _ first etiolated, then endued 
with a saffron-coloured skin, and at last Janded in | 
the monomania of religious fanaticism. I could 
not help thinking as I looked upon them that three | 
grains of calomel round, with a double dose for | 
the orators, followed at a proper interval by a} 
general participation in a social bowl of salts and 
senna, would have sent their peculiar and truly 
pitiable piety to the right about, and restored them 
to the perception of common-sense ; and [ would 
gladly have paid the expense of the entertainment 
had it been practicable. When the last speaker 
lad blown his wailing blast, and the three to- 
vether had disappeared in the dusty mist they had | 
raised, a man plumped himself suddenly on his 
knees on the table beneath the pulpit, and began a 
very noisy and desperate kind of oration, w vhich 
partook as much of the nature of a public an- 
nouncement as it did of a prayer. Now he ad- 
(dressed the people, whom he charged to come at 
lalf-past two, in order to wrestle “with God for 
the salvation of “this seething Sodom,” and who 
replied aloud to his appeal, “ We will! we will !” 
And now he challenged the Deity to be punctual, 
repeating several times his admonition, “ Remem- 
ber, Lord, at half-past two precisely—be thou 
here, and bring thy blessings with thee!” amid 








reiterated cries from the congregation of “ Do it— 
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do it—do it, Lord !—remember !” at the end of 
which stunning and almost ferocious conjuration 
the assembly broke up. 

The above are some of the forms in which the 
religious sentiment finds embodiment among the 
lowest and least educated section of the working- 
classes. I forbear to make any comment upon 
them, because a sincere zeal for what a man con- 
siders to be the truth, however mistaken he may 
be, has some claims to respect. If these things be 
repulsive to well-ordered minds, they will ascribe 
their existence to the right cause, which is the low 
state of knowledge among the populace on the 
subject of Christianity. Had the Church of Eng- 
land done her duty during the two centuries last 
past—had her priests and bishops really earned 
but a tenth part of the money they have been paid 
for instructing the people, such doings as these 
would never have been witnessed. T hey are the 
wild weeds of a religious soil—the natural out- 
croppings of a religious necessity in a region which 
has been the subject of unprincipled neglect from 
the preferment-hunting crew whose bounden duty 
it was to have cultivated it with care. 


Ifthe abov e desultory sketches point tothe present 
true condition of the labouring-classes of this coun- 
try—and, as far as I am enabled to judge from my 
own means of observation, I believe them to be truth- 
ful—then they may contribute towards helping us 
to a clear perception of the character of the mate- 


| rial upon which all whose desire and purpose it is 


to impress and guide these masses of our population 
have to operate. Immersed in ignorance as are 
the great majority, and governed alternately by 
‘the cravings of necessity and those of a selfish sen- 
suality, it is not to be wondered at that they regard 
their own condition with anything butcomplacency, 
and that they should be readily impressed by the 
oratory of any und eve ry projector of a new theory 
of social organisation which promises the ameli- 
oration of their lot. Without any knowledge of 


the principles of political economy, and with only 


such vague notions of politics in general as he has 
picked up at the public-house or imbibed from the 
perusal of inflammatory publications, the struggling 
workman is convinced of the truth of the doctrine 
which so many of those who write for his weekly 
pence are continually setting forth—and that is, 


'that he is one of a class which, according to the 


order of things settled by those whom the mere 
accident of birth has placed over him, is bound to 
bear all the public burdens, suffer all the public 
calamities, perform all the labours of the commu- 
nity, pay all the public debt, and undergo all the 
miseries of famine and pestilence with "which it 
may please Heaven to visit the nation. A dhe is 
not slow to add, that, in reward for all this, he is 
allowed to starve in the midst of plenty when his 
energies fail him, and is held up to universal 
odium and contempt if he endeavour to redress his 
grievances. According to his own account, he is 
born with the world already robbed and plun- 
dered of everything that could render life a bene- 
faction. ‘The society into which he steps forth, 
Q 2 
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a luckless, preedoomed helot, has already appro- 
priated to its more fortunate but not more deserv- 
ing children all the comforts, the amenities and 
the luxuries of life. Upon the very soil which 
claims his patriotie services he is allowed to tread 
but by sufferance; for the light that enters his 
wretched dwelling he has until very lately been 
coipelled to pay by the sweat of his brow, because 
Casar has shut out the sun by a tax. The wicked 
extravagance of whole centuries of meddling mis- 
rule is heaped upon his shoulders, and he must toil 
and struggle for life under the burden of a debt 
contracted for the defence of property and pri- 
vileges; all possible preventives being carefully 
combined to debar him from participation in thein. 
It too frequently happens that to these sentiments 
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are added a deep and settled hatred of the minis-. 
iers of religion, whom he regards as confederated | 
in a system of government which condemns him 


to a life of toil and degradation, and toa premature 


THE CONDITION OF 


WuHitr, in the continental 


all 


S48, nearly 


states of Rurope were plunged in bloody revolu- | 


tions, and their inhabitants were suffering the eala- 
mities which have always accompanied and followed 
em disorders—while, in each of those states, 
hy foree on the part of the people, or by concession, 
through fear, on the part of their rulers, free con- 
stitutions were instituted—and while, during the 
list four vears, almost every one of those states 
has lost every vestige of civil and political liberty, 


THE 
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exit from the world, through the sufferings and 
hardships inseparable from sucha life. With him 
all religion save that which is self-supporting is 
priestet raft ; and every appeal made to him for con- 
tributions for a religious purpose is an attempt to 
plunder him for the sake of a job. 

The state of mind and sentiments here described, 
and which is common to an immense proportion 
of the labouring community, is precisely that best 
adapted for the reception of the Socialist and Com- 
munist doctrines which promise such great things 
forthe human race ; and we consequently find that 
it is chiefly among working-men holding these 
and similar opinions that such doctrines essentially 
prevail. In my next and concluding chapter, I 
propose inquiring briefly, before winding up my 
personal narrative, what chance of permanent pros- 
perity there might be for us in the supposed ease 
of a general reception of these doctrines. 

(To be concluded in our next ) 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


The majority of the Irish people were, during 
at least half a century, habituated to “ rejoice in a 
jotato regimen.” Sustained by that root, with 
a little salt, aud occasionally a drop of butter- 


‘milk, with a taste of animal food and a lighted 


| taper twice 


and religious free lom—it may now be wise and | 


instructive to illustrate briefly ‘what the condition 
of Great Britain and Ireland is now, and has been 
during the same eventfal period. 

lor more than four years preceding the Ist of 
January, PS tS, a railway-mania affected the majo- 
rity of the whele population : 
dred qillions of money was, 
Parliament, risked in those daring enterprises. 
During the same period commerce ial speculations | 
were greatly increased, especially with the East 
Indies and China; and a Free-trade system, and 
the abolition of food-duties and the duties on raw 
materials, by Sir Robert Peel, had caused a proftit- 
able augine ntation of the trade of the United 
Kingdom with the United States and the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

At the same time, it was generally suspected 
that many of the oldest and most eminent mer- 
eantile houses had long been in a failing condi- 
tion; that their investments in sugar-plantations, 
managed or mismanaged at a great expense by 
distant agents, must have left all such inv estments 
in a losing or ruinous condition; that rash specu- 
eg of. great magnitude had been undertaken 
by houses in the India trade; that they had made 


dear purchases in the East, and that. they must, 
in order to meet their well-known heavy engage- 
ments, make sales at ruinous prices in Europe. 


e only in the year, at Christmas and at 
Easter, they nevertheless continued to increase 
and multiply; until they became, in the late Mr. 
O'Connell’s estimation, or at least in his e2pres- 
ston, ‘the finest peasantry in the world.” 

An awful blight came at last. The Irish could 
no longer “rejoice in potatoes.” A malady had 


for two years infested and corrupted the root, and 


destroved its powers of nutrition. Famine and its 
concomitant diseases, and Death, stalked over the 


—dand. 


-_ than two. hun- | 
by the sanction of two bad harvests caused scarcity in the 


At the same time, in the years INt6 and 18147, 
United 
Kingdom, and in most of the states of Europe. 
The Corn-laws were abolished, and the Naviga- 


tion-laws were suspended. 


| 


office. 


Millions of the taxes paid by the people of Great 
Britain were expended and large amounts wasted 
in works. and otherwise mismanaged for the relief 
of Ireland. Notwithstanding this, a spirit of tur- 
bulence had broken forth, and Sir R. Peel consi- 
dered it necessary to submit to Parliament a Bill 
for enforcing tranquillity. He was opposed by 
the Whigs, who were a-thirst and a-hungry for 
They were joined, we regret to say, by the 
tadicals, and of course by the Irish Liberal Mem- 
bers ; and the most practical and useful statesman 
that these kingdoms ever possessed was driven 
from power. 

He was succeeded by Lord John Russell, who, 
on meeting Parliament in 1847, proposed a similar 
Bill to that on which he had destroyed the Peel 
Ministry. 

But how did Sir Robert Peel act on the ocea- 
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Ife suared inaguanimously far above all such mean 


and factious conduct. He came frankly aud 
eenerously forth and said— 
hould be unwilling, sir, 
of ine = On the proposal ol her M: ey sty’s Gio- 
ver nt to pass without publicly de claving t rat 
tis my intention to give to that prop pe a cordinl 
eerati § f cannot resist the foree of O alpyp al 
which the Night Hon. Gentleman has ford to the 
fouse. Why cannot I 
the appeal thus inade by the 
main’? DLeeause it Is precisely 
which some two vears 
made in vain. Now, sir, 
Jomeost fully admit that 
ave no effectual remedy for the social 
prevulin Treland. Nay, for T will coneeal none 
of the objections, itis always with creat reluctance 
that [ have consented to propose, or that i consent 
to support, such measures, because there is this evil 
attending them, even with reference merely to the 
peace and iranquillity of the country, that it is im 
to enloree them without in some degree 


sé | & 


resist 
liieh t Hon. 

ihe same 
| lilvsé lf made, 


(4 ntle- 
apport 
nid 


since 


measures of this nature 


ssible 


the force of 


let me not be mistaken. | 
jand bel Hongine to the 


rnin 


He scorned all base personal retribation. | 1 
| Government 
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ive per cent worse than. refused to discount the 
paper. A national bankruptcy 


seemed inevitable; and consequently the bank- 


-ruptey of all banks, merchants and manufacturers. 


to let the first ni, Ait | 


Contidence was lost, and it was in this awful june- 


‘ture that che Bank restrictions were saspended by 


the 


| before. 


evils that | 


| 


' 


i time needful—eredit 


diminishing confidence in the etlicacy of the ordi- | 


nary law, and paralysing its operation = But stall, 
when L hear upon the authority of the Govern. 
ment, and when I tiud the statement confirmed 


hy evidence, that there exists in Ireland an ores 
ised conspiracy, employing assassins, i cries, 
without reference to Sex, property or condi- 
tion, to deprive of their lives the faithful and un- 
ofie nding sub jects of her Majesty, 


acre 
ace ° 


sure appear worth consideration compared with 
the evil of apparent connivance at that seandal. 

And although I think this Bill is no permanent 
remedy for the sovial evils of Ireland, yet I, fo 


| United Kingdom. 


of fire-arms and the s 


i Say the conti | 
nuance of this conspit wy is such a seandal, that. 


none of the objections that may apply to the mea- | aud for domestic order which the people of Great 


ene, will not postpone my cousent to this measure, | 


tll | hear what are the other measures, what are 
the more permanent remedies, 
has to propose. I will enter into no parley with 
ASSasSsIDs. 

The Crine and Outrages 
Lord Clarendon, with a formidable army and a 
police-force of 10,000 men, as well equipped and 
armed as any military force, to preserve peace, 
with the exception of an occasional assassination. 


But free trade in food, the large quantities of 


the Government | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Indian eorn meal distributed to the poor, and the | 


plentiful harvest of 1847 in the United Kingdom, 


| 
were far more powerful in Ireland than e ither the 1 


soldiery or the constabulary force. 

The close of 1847 was a period of commercial 
calamity. What was fureseen, occurred. The 
railway- atiahad its inevitable re-action ; men ex- 
presse d their losses by their clo ny countenances 
rather ge me their words, by ceasing to ride in 
carriages, by dischar ging servents with powdered 
hair and gay liveries. "The re Was @ monetary as 
We il as a commerch al Crisis. ‘The great and old 
lnercantile houses tumble : down; distrust became 
seneral ; excheque r-bills became valueless. The 
Bank of england, whose pris were twenty- 


in LS 








factured articles, of the excise 


bricks, 


Hope, credit, and confidence, 
the en, industry, trade and navigation, 
wane at once, as if by magic, restored. Meu who 
before ‘har de sad now re joiced ; and the nation, in 
fact, was at the time richer than ever it had been 
That is, if the products of labour con- 
stituie riches; for there never was ereat at 
quaetty of all kinds of the products of labour 
of those of every soil, mine, and country, within 
United Kingdom, as im the 
end of 1847 and the beginning of TS4s. 

The Bank of England was not even under 
necessity of using the relief which was extended 
wisely to it by the Government. ‘The fact that it 
could do so—could issue its notes and discount 
auVv requisite amount of exchequer and other bills, 
was sullicient to re-establish the one thing at the 
and confidence. 
continent of Europe was 
Neither the example nor the 


Giovernment. 


so) 


the 


Soon after, the con- 
vul-ed by revolutions. 
spirit of foretyn insur: manifested in the 


fully ( f the 


‘thou were 
The aboriive 

ing of the Chartists, on the 10th of April, was 
memorable indeed, as exemplifying, not the power 
word, but of a round plece of 
wood, two inches thick, aud eighteen inches long, 
in the hand of a man i a blue suit of clothes—cf 
that implicit obedience and respect for the laws 


lcet 


Britain have alwavs manifested from the dawn of 
their freedom, and more so than ever as that free- 
dom, political, civil and religious, has been enlarged. 

Let no one, therefore, dave to say, as Lord 
Derby has insultingly done since his accession to 
power, that there exists within Great Britain any 
dangerous spirit of democracy. 

Down to the present day we have beeu making 


'progress in the peaceful paths of industry and 


Bill in Irelaud enabled | 
severed in: 


COMMINErCe | the l'ree-trade policy has been per 
the Navigation-laws have been nearly, 
but not entirely abolished. The exports of British 
manufactures have increased from £37,927,561 
1830 (when we had made few relaxations in our 
commercial policy, and, from that period, as we have 
unfettered trade and navigation), to £57,406,450 
10, to L6O,LLL,O82 in 1845, to £65,756,032 
1 S50, and to £68,492,659 in the year IS851. 
Our imports of all kinds have increased in the 


same proportion ; so has the tounage, especially 


that of the magnificent large class sailing and 
steamships of the United Kingdom. Notwith- 
standing the abelition of the food-duties, and the 


duties on all raw materials, except oak and fir 
timber, and the repeal of the duty on many manu- 
on auctions and 


vet the revenue of the Customs and the 
Excise have not diminished, the increased con- 
sumption having provided more than the amount 
of the abolished duties. 
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The construction of railways has been continued. 
Of the 11,960 miles authorised by Parliament, | 

1,525 are open, or were nearly completed, accord- | 
ing to the last returns for June, 1851; and they. 
gave employment to 106,501 persons. 

Notwithstanding the changes in the Navigation- | 
laws, there never was more activity in building | 
large and splendid steam and sailing- vessels. Com- | 
petition in naval construction has done wonders. 
The Aberdeen-built clippers outsail those of Ame- 
rica. The Clyde-built steamships traverse every 
ocean With almust miraculous celerity and precision. 
Several mercantile firms possess each a fleet as for- 
midable in magnitude and power as either of the) a 
royal fleets of Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, 
Sardinia, or Naples. ‘The steam-tleets of the General 
Steam Navigation, of the Peninsularand Oriental, of 
the Royal North American Mail, and of the Royal 
West India Mail Companies, are each such as a 
monarch might be proud of possessing; while an- 
other powerful steam-fleet is about to be created. 
by a new company, to communicate between the | 
United Kingdom round the Cape of Good Hope | 
and the Australian Colonies. 

Never was the royal British navy composed of | 
such splendid line-of-battle ships and frigates. We | 
say this although we can still find abundant cause 
for censuring mismanagement in the dockyards, 
and incompetency in the administration of the 
Admiralty. 

The people, let Protectionists assert what fey 
may, never were, as we know from unmistakeable 
returns and reports, better employed, fed, clad or 
sheltered—never more peaceful in their disposition 
—nhever less inclined to the democratic turbulence | 
which the sirst Minister of the Crown has said in’ 
his folly he is determined to repress. But he will | 
be made to know that there never has been and 
never can bea Tree Government without « deno- 
cratic estate or branch in its constitution, and that 
this element must originate from the people. 

We have many abuses to reform in our legisla- 
tion and administration, especially in the practice 
of the Courts of Law and Chancery, in the repre- 
sentation of the people, in local legislation, in ad- 





justing the mode of taxation and reorganising 


our Customs and other revenue departments, and 
in the colonial system and practice of Downing- 
street. Our people are still but imperfectly edu-. 
cated. It is proper that the Legislature should 
take up the subject in order to carry into practical 
effect the iustruction of youth, and even of grown- 
up persons, tr useful knowledge, but not, as the 


England. 


Prime Minister has told us, with special regard to, 
and in connexion with, the Established Church of 
We do not, however, apprehend any 
suc h dangerous attempt of exclusive instruction, 


nor do we dread a reversal of the Free- -trade policy. 


We have, it is true, blundered unfortunately in 
our colonial policy, especially in Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Hope; and we have been punished 


by paying enormously for the expense of two Naffir 
“wars. But those blunders we trust to see com- 


pletely repaired—we fear, not by the present Minis- 


try. For all the colonies the name of Stanley is 


their evil ¢ genius ; yet we are persuaded that neither 

Derby nor any other obstructive Government can 
prevent the progress of civilisation of the British 
F.mpire. 

Our Constitution and Government have grown 
with our strength. Our liberties are secured hy 
the Magna Charta, the Statute 25 and 34 of 
Kdward [., or the Statute De Zallagi non Con- 
cedendo, which enacts, that no tax should be laid, 
nor impost levied, without the joint consent of 
Lords and Commons; by the Petition ef Rights 


which, under the despot Charles the first, su- 


perseded the Court of High Commission, the Star 
Chamber, and the compulsory taxes called Benevo- 
lences 3 by the Habeas Corpus Act ; by the Bill of 
hiights ; hy the Act of Settlement; by the Repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Aets; by the Lieform 
Lill (though still very defective) ; and by the Liberty 
of the Press aid Treedom of Speech. Aud let it 
not be forgotten that there is uo real liberty of 
the press, uor freedom of speech, in any Christian 
country except in those where the Anglo-Saxons 
are the dominant race. 

The condition of the United Kingdom, there- 
fore, at the present time is, that we “have triam. 
phantly overcome the calamities of bad harvests, 
of a potato-famine in Ireland, of a seyere com- 
mercial crisis, and (not long since) of a deficient 
revenue ; that we have, during a period of conti- 
nental turbulence, maintained peace with all foreign 
nations, and enjoyed undisturbed tranquillity in 
our houses, streets, fields and highways ; that we 
have thwarted spiritual aggression, and preserved 
unsullied and with dignity our freedom and our 
independence. 

We believe that these blessings have been 
greatly promoted by the financial and commercial 
legislation of the last ten years, and that any suc- 
cessful effurt to subvert that legislation would en- 
danger the peace and happiness of the British 
Empire. 
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EDGAR 


Between the physical and mental and moral 
faculties of men, there are, of course, many dif- 
ferences; but there is one which is peculiarly 
worthy the attention of those who insist that the 
latter spring from, or are connected structurally 
with, the former. It is, that while health and 
disease, strength and weakness, are incompatible, 
as separate existences, in the human physique, it is 
by no means uncommon to find moral beauty and 
moral degradation, mental weakness and mental 
strength, co-existing independently and in high 
development in one person. Every man tolerably 
acquainted with himself is aware of this truth, to 
a certain extent,as far as morals are involved ; and 
a very imperfect acquaintance with literary 
humanity would assure him that not only do vast 
discrepancies exist between intellect and morality, 
though perfect union seems to be the natural con- 
dition of healthy existence, but that equally strange 
discrepancies exist between common-sense and 
intellect, or genius. ‘The transcendent, the almost 
superlative inspirations of Goldsmith have de- 
scended to us accompanied by testimony to the 
effect that they were the inspirations of an idiot, 
who was also a solemn coxcomb. ‘There was 
doubtless some foundation for such opinions, and 
Goldsmith is not unique in this particular ; 
is satisfactory to the admirers of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” to know that the aberrations of its author 
were not of that character which so frequently 
astonish us in men of genius, where want of de- 
ceney, in open addiction to degrading vices and 
meannesses, is the most prominent evidence of want 
Of sense, 

A forcible instance of such incongruity, but im- 
ueasurably more prominent from the greatness of 
the genius that was obscured and crippled than 
from the vicious weakness that was suffered to 
obtain mastery, has lately been bruited into the 
ears of the world in the history of Hartley Cole- 
ridge ; a lamentable history—the history of an 
April day ; but whieh, most justly, has met with 
little condemnation and very es pity. For his 
Weakness was one which, any rate, was not 
exercised at the expense of kame and was, of all 
other weaknesses, the most likely to beset a man 
of snch a temperament. Full ‘of dreamy and 
puetical intoxication at all times, born of all the 
lantasies and mysteries that rapt the “old man 
eloquent,” Hartley Coleridge was, perhaps, of all 
living men, the most liable to attack from his pe- 
in ar foe. "The same excuse, on similar grounds 
but less justly, may be made for some others of 
‘trong regener who have fallen into intempe- 
rate habits: but by far the most frequent and 
most exagerated instances of mental and moral 
degradation in men of acknowle ‘dged genius or 
talent will not allow of so plansible an interpre- 
tation. 

A little shilling book, the first of a new series of 


but it! 
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such,® recalls to our remembrance a sad example 
—if, indeed, it is not the most sad and the most 
remarkable in all the range of literary biography. 
Edgar Poe, an American celebrity, is not alto- 
gether unknown in England, nor is the present the 
first occasion on which any of his productions have 
been laid before the English public; but he is 
sufticiently unknown, and his life and writings 
sufficiently eccentric, to render interesting a sketch 
of the former and a brief estimate of the latter. 

Poe was born in the United States, in the year 
IS11. His father was a lawyer, but finally adopted 
the profession of his wife, who was an actress.f 
Dying early in life, they left behind them three 
children in utter destitution. Edgar, the eldest, 
was then six years old, and is stated to have been 
a child of remarkable beauty and precocious wit. 
A Mr. John Allan, a merchant, adopted the boy, 
who accompanted him to England in 1816, and 
who, after visiting the more interesting portions 

the country, was sent to a school near London. 
Remaining here four or five years, he returned to 
the United States, and entered the University of 
Charleville, where the career of his dissipation 
commenced. ‘The manners prevailing at the 
University at that time, says the Rev. R. Grims- 
world, were extremely dissolute; and Poe “ was 
known as the wildest and most reckless student of 
his class. Butthe remarkable ease with which he 
mastered the most difficult studies kept him all 
the while in the first rank of scholarship: and he 
‘would have graduated with the highest honours 
had not his gambling, intemperance and other 
vices induced his expulsion from the University.” 
At this time, though below the middle height and 
slenderly formed, he was noted for feats of hardi- 
hood, strength and activity; and on one occasion, 
in a hot day, he swam seven miles and a half 
against a tide that was running probably at from 
two to three miles an hour. 

While at the university, his allowance of money 
had been liberal, but he quitted the place very 
much in debt; and when Mr, Allan refused to pay 
some of the drafts with which he had paid his 
losses in gaming, he wrote him an abusive letter, 
quitted his house, and soon after left the country, 
with the intention of joining the Greeks in their 
struggle with the Moslem. He never reached his 
destination; and we next hear of him at St, - 
Petersburgh, where, shortly after his arrival, the 
American Minister in that capital was summoned 
one morning to save him from the penalties of a 
drunken debauch. Through the ambassador's in- 
tervention, he was set at liberty and enabled to 
return to the United States. Hfere Mr. Allan 


~* Readable Books. Vol. I. Tales of Mystery, Imagi- 
nation and Humour. By Edgar A. Poe. London: Vizetelly. 


+The facts here related ot the life, &e., of Poe, are con- 
densed from a memoir by the Rev. R. Grimswold, prefixed to 


a late edition of his works, and reprinted at length i in the 
present little volume. 
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232 EDGAR POE. 


again proffered his aid; and upon Poe’s expressing 
some desire to enter the Military Academy, ob- 


tained his appointment to a scholarship in that | 


institution. Il’or a few weeks the cadet applied 
himself assiduously to his studies, and he became 
at once a favourite with the officers and the pro- 
fessors: but his habits ‘of dissipation speedily re- 
appeared. Duties were neglected, orders dis- 
obeyed, and in ten months from his matriculation 
he was cashiered. Mr. Allan, ever disposed to be 


his friend, again received him into his family ; | 


“but,” says Mr. Grimswold, “it soon became 


necessary that he should close his doors against | 


him for ever. According to Poe’s own statement, 
he ridiculed the second marriage of his patron with 
a Miss Paterson, a lady some years his junior, with 
whom he stated he had a quarrel; but a different 


story, scarcely suited for repetition here, which, if | 


true, throws a dark shade upon the quarrel and a 
very ugly light upon Poe’s character, was told by 
the friends of the other party.’ From this time 
Mr. Allan refused to see or assist him; and, dying 
in 1s54, bequeathed hot a single dollar to Poe. 
Knough has been quoted to indicate the cha- 
racter of Edgar Allan Poe ; but let us now rapidly 
trace it im connexion with his literary career. Soon 
alter he left the Military Academy, Poe published 
a small volume of poetry; and the result was to 


confirm himin a belief that he might succeed in the | 


profession of letters, to which he forthwith applied 
himself. ilis contributions to the journals, how- 


ever, attracted little attention; and his hopes of 
gaining a livelihood in this way being disap- 
pointed, he enlisted as a private soldier. He was | 


recognised by some officers who had known him 
When in the Academy ; and efforts were made, pri- 
vately, to obtain for him a commission, when it 
was found that he had deserted. He next makes 
his appearance as competitor for two prizes offered 
by an American journal; and these, it seems, he 
gained chiefly through a beautifully distinet cali- 
graphy. ‘This attracted the notice of one of the 
committee of award, his coutributions were read, 
and it was unanimously decided that the prizes 


should be paid “to the first of geniuses who had | 


written distinctly,” without opening another manu- 
script. ‘The prize tale was the “ Manuscript found 
ina Bottle ;’ and the publisher introduced Poe to 
a Mr. Kennedy, a literary character well known in 
America, at that gentleman’s desire. ‘The prizes 
not having been paid, the costume in which he ap- 
peared at this introduction was that in which he 
had answered the advertisement of his good for- 
tune. “Thin, and pale even to ghastliness, his 
whole appearance indicated sickness and the utmost 
destitution. A well-worn frock-coat concealed 
the absence of ashirt, and imperfect boots disclosed 
the lack of hose. .. . Poe told his history and his 
ambition, aud it was determined that he should 
nut want means for a suitable appearance in society, 
nor opportunity for a just display of his abilities 
in literature.” He was immediately supplied with 
apparel from a clothing-store, and sent to a bath, 
“whence he returned with the suddenly regained 
style of a gentleman.” 

Through the efforts of his new frends, Poe ob- 


‘tained the editorship of a magazine published at 
Richmond, Virginia, to which he contributed 
largely ; but at the lapse of a few montlis his ol( 
habits returned, and fur a week he continued in a 
‘condition of “ brutal drunkenness,” which resulted 
in his dismissal. By professions of repentance ani 
| promises of reformation, however, a reconciliation 
‘was effected, and a new contract arranged; but 
Poe's frequent irregularities exliansted the patience 
of his kind-hearted employer, aud in January, 
1837, he took leave of the magazine. 

| While at Richmond, and with an income of but 
a hundred pounds a-year, he married; and leavin 
this town, he vacillated from state to state, de- 
pending upon his chances of success as a journal- 
ist, until, settling in Philadelphia, he becaine editor 
of a magazine which had been recently established 
there. He seems to have entered upon this office 
under the influence of a healthy ambition and a 
determination to reform; and the conviction that 
his reputation was increasiog led him for a while 
to cheerful views and regular habits. The close 
of a single summer, however, brought with ita 
'relapse ; and “ for weeks he was regardless of any- 
thing but a morbid and insatiable appetite for the 
means of intoxication.” On one occasion, and 
although similar neglect had been once before 
‘committed, the proprietor of the magazine re- 
turned after a short absence to find no preparation. 
‘made for the publication of the number, the day 
on which it was due being past; and not only so, 
but that Poe “had prepared the prospectus of a 
new monthly, and obtained transcripts of his sub- 
scription and account-books, to be used in a schenie 
| for supplanting him.” He was of course dismissed, 
| Notwithstanding this conduct, he was installed 
‘afew months afterwards, as editor of “ Graham's 
| Magazine,’ and during his engagement on this 
periodical, which lasted about a year and a hali, 
he wrote some of his finest tales and criticisms, and 
drew attention by his papers on cryptology and 
cyphers. In 1844, however, his old infirmities 
having again thrown him upon the world, Poe 
‘removed to New York, and entered on a new ex- 
istence. [or the first time he was received into 
circles capable both of the appreciation and pro- 
duction of literature; his reputation serving as 4 
passport to any society he desired to enter. He 
added to his fame goon after he arrived in this city 
by the publication of a poetical composition called 
“The Raven,” regarding which we entirely con- 
cur in Mr. Willis’s opinion, that it “is unsurpassed 
in English poetry for subtle conception, masterly 
ingenuity of versification, and consistent sustaining 
of imaginative. power.” It is, indeed, mainly on 
account of this little poem that we so deeply de- 
plore the manifold vices and weaknesses with which 
the mind of its author was besotted. very verse 
in this unique poem rings with the true note of 
eenius; and witheut dilating particularly on its 
merits, We must say that, in its kind, we do not 
hope to see it excelled. It is impossible to turn 
from this composition to the author's biography, 
without calculating, distressfully, how much talent, 
of which this is perhaps merely a scintillation, was 
i here overborne and drowned in the flood of intem- 
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pe rance; tou say nought of wonder and regret at) 
the same time that it should ex st at all in the | 
came nature with so much inherent and natural 
vice. Another and most flagrant instance of this | 
latter quality—one, it is said, of many such—we | 
pass over, and procee “ quickly to the las t scenes of 
this extraordinary man’s existence. While in| 
New York his fame as a magazinist rose rapidly ;_ 
he contributed to several of the chief periodicals, 

but as the summer of is 16 wore on, his habits re- | 
duced him to “much more than common destitu- | 
tion.” ‘Che danzerous illness of his wife added! 
to his misfortunes ; 


i 
' 


and, his energies prostrated by | 
dissipation and anxiety, the subject was Introduce ed | 
into the pub Hic journ: als, which resulted in pecuniary 
contributions sufficient to relieve him from ail 
temporary embarrassment; but this fortune his 
wife lived not to share. At this period of Poe's | 
history we are introduced to his mother-in-law : 
and a beautiful contrast to lis character does her 
character offer. Mr. N. P. Willis describes her 
with a countenance “made beautiful and saintly, | 
with an evidently complete giving up of her life 
t » privati m and sorrowful tenderness’ —clinging to 
this degraded aud poverty-stricken man even long 
after her daughter s death—* living wit! 1 him, caring 
tor him,” and | for lain. “Winter after 
wint *, for vears, q+ most toue thing si elit to us In 
the aa Bre city bes been that tireless minister to 
crc nius, thinly clad von 4 from office to office with 
a poem, or an article, or some literary subject, to 
sell—sometimes simply pleading with a broken | 
voice that he (Poe) was ill, and begging for him; 
mentioning nothing but that ‘he was ill,’ whatever | 
iilght be the reason for his writing nothing; and. 
never, amid all the tears and recitals of distress, |: 
-ulfering one syllable to eseape her lips that could | 
convey a doubt of him, or a complaint, or a lessen- | 
ing of pride in his genius and good intentions.” 
Surely, then, after all, there must have been some- 
thing noble in the heart of this man to have com- | 
luanded such ministering—from one, too, who was 
hot bound to him by kindred, nor by that love 
which in woman is the spring of so much heroic | 
votion. Tor her sake, we are almost inclined to 
retract our harsh expressions against the object of | 
ler tenderness. ° 
A few words will suffice to bring this melan- 
choly sketch to a close. Poe’s life, in fact, during 
the three years that yet remained to him, Was 
simply a repetition of his previous existence, not- 
withstanding which his reputation still increased, 
aud he made many friends. He was, indeed, at | 
one time, engaged to marry a lady who is termed 
“one of the most brilliant women in New Eng- 
land.’ He, however, suddenly ch: anged his deter- 
_ ition ; and after declaring his intention to. 
break t! e match. he crossed the same day into the 
city where the lady dwelt, and, on the evening that 
should have been the ev ening before the bridal, 
“committed in drankenness such outrages at her 
house as made neces ‘sary a summons of the police.” 
On the 4th of Oc tober, 1849, Poe set out for 
New York from Vi irginia, to fulfil a literary en- 
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pagement, and to prepare for a marriage with a 
uly yy 
‘y Whom he had known in youth: again resolved 
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tu aid which 
| On 
arriving at Baltimore he gave his trunks toa 
porter, ‘and entered a tavern to obtain refreshment. 
“Here he met acquaintances who invited him to 


to lead a thoroughly reformed lite, 
/resolve he had joined a ‘Temperaice Society. 


All his resolutions and duties were soon 
forgotten; in a few hours he was in such a state as 
is coumnonly induced only by long-continued in- 
toxication; and aftera night of insanity and expo- 
sure le was carried to a eoapttal, and there, on he 
evening of Sunday, the 7th of October, 1849, he 
died, at the age of thirty-eight.” 

We think our readers will by this time agree 
with us that amore melancholy story is not told in 
the curiosities of literature. They will remark in 
it a monotony of dissipation, an unvarying and 


drink. 


unrelieved repetition of vicious incident which we 


the biography himself had 
mainly to answer for. But to complete the 
sketch we have here borrowed from Mr. Grims- 
wold’s memoir, we must add, in that gentleman's 
words, that Poe's conversation was at times almost 
supra-mortal in its eloquence. His voice was mo- 
dulated with the most astonishing skill, and his 
imagery was from the worlds which no mortal can 
see but with the vision of genius. Ile walked 
the streets in madness or melancholy, with lips 
moving in indistinct curses, or with eyes upturned 
in passionate prayer—never for himself, for he 
felt, or professed to feel, that he was already 
damned—but for their hap piness who, at the mo- 
ment, were objects of his idolatry. Irascible, 
says our authority, his passions vented 
themselves in eneers. You could not contradict 
him, but you raised quick choler; you could not 
speak of wealth, but his cheek paled with guawing 
envy. There scemed to him no moral suscepti- 
bility ; and, what was more remarkable in a proud 
nature, little or nothing of the true point of honour. 
The writings of Edgar Poe, whether poems 
or tales, are quite as remarkab le and incongruous 
as his character. They evidence an imagination 
the most fervid and daring ; and in most of his 
tales this imagination is brought to bear on ab- 
nature and science, with 
results which are rendered more astounding to the 
reader by the apparently strict adherence to fact 
and scientific detail. We remember one of these, 
not, however, included in Messrs. Vizetelly’s little 
volume, wherein all the phenomena resulting from 
the near approach of a comet to the earth, on vege- 
table and animated nature, are described with a 
terrible plausibility. 
In the same spirit the “ Effects of Mesmerism on 
a Dying Man” is conceived ; and though i it certainly 
has not that refinement of imagination and gene- 
ral excellence, as a flight into the regions of pro- 
bability, which renders the story of the comet 
fascinating, there is a yet a bol luess in the asser- 
tion of phenomena, and an apparent scientific de- 
tail, that for a time entirely impose upon the mind, 
and, spite of the absurdity of the circumstances 
asserted, render the horrible story trne. To be 
able to produce such an effect is proof of great 
power; to use that power in a manner 60 outre 
is at first sight proof of a diseased mind, or, to 
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use a cant expression, of a naturally “morbid 
imagination.” If such were the case, some kind 
of palliation, some scintillation of pity, might be 
applicable to that dissipation he w allowed in. But 
in fact it really was not so; and, however much 
his mental powers may have been weakened or 
diverted by being sodden in strong drink, which 
there can be no “doubt they were to an extra- 
ordinary degree, it seems to us that the original 
mind was by no means of that painfully sensitive 
and delicate character which has almost naturally 
induced habits of intoxication in men of dreamy 
and ultramundane genius. 
boldest character was here naturally united to un- 
usual powers of analysis and practical observation : 
some of the best of Poe's tales depend entirely 
upon this latter quality. ‘These are undoubtedly 
the main elements of genius; and such a combi- 
nation, but with rather less imagination, perhaps, 
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Tv has been liumorously remarked by some in- 
genious writer, that most persons are accustomed, 
more or less, to view the world, and what is going 
on in it, through the medium of their own avoca- 


An imagination of the 


and proportionately more practical application, is 
unquestionably the source of sober scientific—even 
of mechanical excellence. 

But without going farther, we may as well re. 
turn at once to the observations we made at start- 
ing; for the closest investigation of this man’s 
character and abilities will only lead us to wonder 
and regret that so mach intellectual power may 
co-exist with so much moral weakness. In his 
character there existed at once strongest common- 
sense and wretchedest folly: it was steeped at once 
in depravity and poetry. For though to allow 
any literary excellence to our American brethren 
is considered a tolerably good proof of a low 


standard of taste, we yet veatane to say that a 


| 


THE 


half-dozen such poems as “ The Raven” would 
have placed Edgar Poe in the foremost ranks of 
modern poetry. We hope to be forgiven if we 
have spoken tuo harshly of a dead man. 


OLD SCHOOL. 


into a hearty welcome. A thousand times has he 


dispersed the clouds that arose upon his uninvited 


tions; and he instances the barber as considering 


the heads of the people only as so many subjects 
upon which he and his co-craftsmen may exercise 
their skill—the shoemaker, who regards the entire 
population only as so many destroyers of leather 
whom it is his delight and profit to supply—and 
the eating-house keeper, who looks upon all classes 
as the proprietors of one huge appetite, which it 
becomes his labour to appease. ‘There is perhaps 
ore truth in this delineation, comic and even 
farcical as it is, than most of the subjects of it 
would be willing to allow. Be that as it may, we 
make no scruple in announcing that the character 


g 
we are about to describe (the Diner-out) comes 


plainly within the category, and looks upon the whole | 


housekeeping world as oue multifaced host, whose 
entertainments he is bound to honour, and whose 
dinners he is devoted to devour; while he regards 
all those unknown and ignoble seciions of the 
community who decline his co-operation on sach 
occasions as forming that terra incognita , that 
unexplored waste of ‘the world, with which he has 
nothing to do. 

The Diner-out is a man of gentlemanly manners 
and easy address, at home in all company, from an 
alderman’s to a duke’s, and abashed in none. All 
his sensibilities have long ago suceumbed to the 
demands of his position. He has a telescopic eye 
for the joke of a patron, and can discern it at the 
distance of the new planet, though he can hardly 
recognise the cold shoulder, however plainly deve- 
loped, across the table. He kuows by long and 


fortunate experience that he has only to dis splay 
his qualifications to change the chilliest rec eption | 


appearance, and shed sunshine and laugliter around 
the board. His accomplishments are varied and 
voluminous; he sings, he dances, he recites; he 
talks fluently upon every subject, and (oh, rare 
attainment!) he can be silent upon any. Do you 
want information of any sort?—he is fuli as an 
encyclopedia. Do you wish to impart it ?—he is 
empty and blank asa virgin album; and he pays you 
a thousand thanks for what he has had at the same 
price fifty times already. With a small amount 
of learning he unites an inexhaustible vocabulary, 
and, commercially speaking, may be styled a 
dealer in everything—whose staple is small-talk. 
Thus he is never at a loss: and as all the blank 
pauses in conversation are his peculiar property, 
he fills them up immediately and instinctively 
With some pun or “pellet o’ the brain,” which, 
reviving good humour, restores the old or suggests 
some new topic for mirth or banter. ‘The most 
reverend repartee, the most antiquated jest, comes 
from his lips in a new garb; ail the changes that 
were ever rung upon Joe Miller are part and 
parcel of his stock on hand. Every mystery in 
the manufacture of jokes is to him patent as the 
highway. Every witticism that has walked the 
earth, every pun worth repeating that was ever 
perpetrated, are floating upon the surface of his 
memory, and carefully retained and cherished, to 
come forth again and again in the very nick of 
time, to restore the flagging merriment. These 
are the coin with which he pays his way ; and he 
is no niggard, but scatters it freely on all sides. 
He sheds around him an atmosphere of compla- 
cency and good feeling; for he tlatters every one, 
and is himself flattered by the excitation of their 
vanity. But he has no stomach for strife: he 
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chuns a fray as he would a famine; he has no! does by dissenting at first from some trivial re- 
si J d 5 


sympathy with anger and irritation, but reve- 
rences the old motto “Peace and Plenty.” The 
«weapons of his warfare” are a knife and fork, 
and he repudiates all others. He will make one 
in a quartett, but not in a quarrel—will take either 
art ina duett, but none in a duel. He performs 
the part of second to perfection; but it must be 
second fiddle, not second fighter. He wars against 
war in every shape ; aiid if he fail to gain the vic- 
tory, he runs away—and all this (if the truth must 
be told) not from any enthusiasm for the prin- 
ciples of peace, but for the principals of the 
pantry. Not that he is necessarily a coward ; he 
may even be brave, but it must be with discretion: 
for, if he lives to eat, he desires to live that he 
may eat; and he well knows that fighting and 
feasting are no permanent associates. Hence what 
would be accounted spirit in another man would 
he imprudence in him. If he be valiant at all, it 
is out of doors, not in the peaceful presence of the 
roast and the bottle. Perhaps he is a soldier, and 
has looked death in the face fifty times; but he 
prefers the aspect of a dinner, and has no hesita- 
tion in declaring as much. 

He may be a competent politician, but he fos- 
ters no principles, owns no party; he is ready 
upon either side of a ministerial question, but ad- 
vocates neither. The difference between Whig 
and Tory he cannot define—never could perceive ; 
as well talk to him of the bulls and bears of the 
Stock Exchange: he knows nothing of either. 
Yet he retails all the news before it gets into 
print—has every embryo measure at his finger’s 
ends, and forestalls to-morrow’s Times in his 
gossip over the wine and walnuts. Then he has 








a delightful fund of scandal—a choice court cir- | 


cular of delicious prattle, concerning not his own) ticular, but everywhere by turns. 
dissipates the shadow of ennw: ; “quips and cranks” 


circle nor those beneath him, but rather that to 
which he cannot aspire; being aware that the 
shafts of slander are ever most acceptable when 
launched at a soaring quarry. This endears him 
to the tabbies, and he is too much a ladies’ man 
not to court their favour. - The sex, in fact, is 
sacred in his estimation; and his whole conduct, so 
far as they are concerned, is a practical worship 
of their divinity. All that the laws of polite- 
uess have ever enjoined, and a thousand times 
more—all the multitude of kind and thoughtful 
offices that friendship dictates or affection suggests, 
are but a part of his habits. Young and old, the 
fair and the fright, have an equal share in his good 
offices: he never offends nor is offended by any 
thing in a feminine form. Are they not all an 
‘nutting Class ? 

Then he is immensel y useful, You may saddle 
lim with a bore for the hour together; you can- 
lot exhaust his patience or disturb his compla- 
rency. He is a vast receiver in which you may 
‘uetly deposit your endless homilies of your in- 
veterate talkers: he engulfs the driest details of 
“otage or dulness with unwearying cheerfulness, 
‘h long as it is desirable that he should monopolise 
re sucial tedium; but give him the signal, and 
4e Will hunt the drawing-room bore to death—or 
tinbness, which is equally as good. This he 





mark or unimportant phrase; the proffered ex- 
planation is less acceptable still; and he turns 
upon the torturer with a torrent of words rapid 
and incessant as water from a mill-wheel, at the 
end of which he rises suddenly, turns upon his 
heel, and leaves the savage dumb-foundered and 
aghast at being foiled at his own weapons. 

Then he is a thorough connoisseur, au fait to 
all the cant of art and vertu. The dealers de- 
spair of doing him; he knows them all, and they 
him, and fear and flatter, and detest and subsidise 
him at the same time. Thus he occasionally be- 
comes a kind of fashionable virtuoso middleman. 
Many a work of art, many an antique relic, has 
paid blackmail to his privy purse, and the man- 
sions of his patrons are adorned with his tributa- 
ries. But he has a true and cultivated taste, and 
honour, too, at a price (let us not be too hard upon 
him) justifiable by his want of means. Think 
not his venality unvenial, nor begrudge a coin 
where you are not unwilling to bestow a cover. 

Your diner-out is seldom a gambler (who should 
be made of sterner stuff); ‘tis true, he is often com- 
pelled to take a hand at a rubber, but he rarely 
consents to do so, unless his refusal would spoil a 
party, in which case he is all compliance, and con- 
tents himself with premising that he never plays 
but for amusement. You may give him credit for 
truth in his avowal; he is fully aware that what- 
ever is expected of him, it is not that he should 
plunder his patron, or his patron’s friends ; but do 
not presume upon this, and draw him into deep 
play ; he knows the game thoroughly, whatever it 
may be, and must (le has no choice) protect him- 
self. 

His proper place in a party is nowhere in pare 
His presence 


and hearty laughs accompany his movements, and 
good humour and hilarity are his element and 
aliment. He is the walking (and talking) gentle- 
man of the genteel comedy of private life. ‘‘ Every- 
thing by turns and nothing long ;” everything 
succeeds with him, and nothing comes amiss. He 
has no enemies, for he has no resentments ; all 
such passions he has long foresworn, or immolated 
at the prandial altar. All the world—the dining 
world—are his acquaintances; and if he has no 
friendships, it is because he has so many friends. 

Thus constituted and thus circnmstanced, he 
passes through the world like a butterfly through 
a summer, and leaves it—alas that we should be 
compelled to say so !—with as little remark. The 
last page of his history is the only dull one of the - 
volume ; but few are saddened or improved by it, 
because it is the only one that never meets the 
public eye. In what remote suburb, or in what 
forlorn and dingy attic, he combats with the re- 
morseless realities of solitude, pain and privation, 
and lingers through his last agony, must be left to 
the discoveries of some new Howard of the gar- 
rets, some philanthropist of the fourth floors. 
Never hope to learn his residence from his own 
lips; it is one of the few secrets he has kept in- 
violate through life. 
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Every civilised country, and every age of fashion 
aud refinement, have furnished abundant specimens 
of the character we have described; but perhaps 
the finest example is afforded in the history of * Le 
Petit Coulanges,” a diner-out well known and ap- 
preciated by the polite circles of France in the 
seventeenth aud the earlier part of the cighteenth 
century. 

This gentleman, who sprung from a good family. 
and was one ef Madaine de Sevigné's relations and 
correspondents, was born in 1631. Blessed with 
a never-failing vivacity, with a fair share of wit 
and good-sense, and a patriarchal constitution, hie 
was destined by his guardians for the practice of 
the law, and was educated with a view to that pro- 
fession. Dut though he entered upon his lezal 
pursuits wader the highest patronage and the most 
encouraging auspices, he yet made but doubtful 
progress. He was so fascinated with the pleasures 
of social conviviality, and so struck with the 
dreams and delights of poesy, that he found it 
impossible to continue that sedulous application to 
study which alone promises success in a legal 
career, ‘The only occasion, it is reported, upon 
which he ever succeeded in making any sensation 
in his forensic capacity was the following: ‘The 
right to a certain pool of water being litigated by 
two farmers, Coulanges, who was counsel for one 
of the litigants, found his faculties so confused 
with the inextricable entanglements of the busi- 
ness that he was utterly unable to proceed. No 
whit abashed, he threw down his papers, and, ab- 
ruptly addressing the judges, said, “ Pardon me, 


gentlemen; I have drowned myself in this pond of 


Grapin’s!” And immediately quitted the court 
never again to return. Soon after this he dis- 
carded his patronage, got rid of his legal appoint- 
ments, and devoted himself heart and soul to the 
pleasures of conviviality in the character of a chau- 
sonnicr and diner-out. 

Never was there a finer field for the part he had 
vhosen to play ; and never man performed his part 
to greater perfection or with more general applause. 
His birth, his good station, his fine manners and 
finer tact, united with his Vivacity and natural 
humour, insured him a welcome at every table, 
even that of the “ Grand Monarque” himself, Louis 
XALV., to whose brilliant court resorted all the cele- 
brated characters of that brilliant era. With all 
and vach Le Petit Coulanges was a favourite and 
a familiar; petted, prized and courted, without 
him no reunion was piquante, no assembly com- 
plete. Cardinals, courtiers and courtezans— priests 
and ambassadors—the noble and the wealthy cit— 
ull eagerly desired his company and conversation, 
and overwhelmed him with the profusion of their 
hospitality. From the gay saloons of the beau- 
teous aud witty but criminally abandoned Duchess 

of Mazarin, niece to Cardinal Mazarin, and wife of 
the richest subject in Europe, he would resort 
perhaps to the comparatively frugal table of Bour- 
daloue, the bold out-speaking priest, who serupled 
not to denounce the vices of the Court in the pre- 
scnce of royalty itself, aud concerning whose eftron- 
tery of language Madame Sevigné says, “ he 
thundered his “‘anathemas frappant comme un 





sourd,” an expression that has perhaps been inote 
renerally admired than understood by Englisy 
readers. He was a guest at the tible of Charles 
Le Tellier, the Archbishop of Rheims, a bloated 
and sensnal prelate, who devoted his income to the 
gratification of two very opposite predilections— 
the one for bovks which he would not read, thy 
other for dishes which he could not divest: of 
whom it was said, with equal truth and point, tat 
he was “ plus deditus quie quam ylosse.” He 
langhed and quafted with the Count de Gran. 
mont, the vainest and most successful fop of Iris 
time; and if he never sighed to aud sonneted Ma. 
daine Sevigné’s favourite violet, the beautiful and 
unfortunate Duchesse de Ja Valliere, it is known at 
least that he paid his court to her dianers and sang 
at her suppers. With him the haughty Madame 
de Maintenon (cleverly nicknamed Madame «do 
Maintenant, by Ninon de I’Enclos), so long the 
mistress and at length the wife ef Louis ALY, 
thought it no condescension to Jaugh and be 
merry. The famous, or rather infamous, Ralph 
Duke of Montagne, then English ambassador at 
the French Court, a mah at once covetons and 
prodigal, cupidus altent, sui profusus, as Sallust 


says of Catiline, and justly described as maguificent 


accomplished and uuprincipled, courted the cutin- 
tenance of Coulanges to «ive zest to his princely 
banquets. ‘The “grand Colbert” admired and 
feasted the petit chansonnier ;’ and Charles, the 
brother of the financier, and ambassador at thie 
English Court, no less delighted in his sallies. 
With Lord Sunderland, the successor of Mlou- 
tague as ambassador at Paris, who was twice 
Prime Minister of England, and a consummate 
political scoundrel to boot; and with the equally 


worthless and witty George Villiers, Duke of 


Buckingham, Le Petit Coulanges was a guest and 
an associate. With each and all of these, and a 
lost of others whose names would furnish a cata- 
logue of all the wise and witcy, as well as thie vain 
and vicious, who hovered round the French Cowt 
for some half century, he was a favourite and a 
companion, and to them, in return for an universal 
welcome, he dedicated his muse, his faculty of adv- 
lation and—his appetite. 

Every house was open to him, and wherever he 
entered his presence was the si:znal for mirth and 
enjoyment; his character with the Court and his 
general acceptation in courtly circles rendering 
hii agreeable even among those who cid not ap- 
preciate his joviality and. accomplishments. His 
verses and repartees became the mode at Paris, 
and his acquaintance was coveted by every perso! 
of pretension, until at length he became far more 
necessary to the completion of a grand dinner than 
ever a dinner was to him. Though lis was the 
age and country of political corruption and unearned 
sinecures, yet he never reaped any solid fruits of 
the regard of the governing powers ; perhaps they 
feared that independence mi:zht ruin their pet, an id 
that the bestowal of a revenue might result in the 
loss of their idol’s attractions. At: any rate, he re- 
mained poor, though his happy flow of spirits 
prevented him from quarrelling with his condition 
His correspondence shows his entire satisfactiod 
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with regard to hits lot, and in one of his sons he 
gives the following felicitous expression tu his 
contentment :— 


Fortune, tu in’as fait querelle, 
Mais tu ne m’as point maltraité. 


IIe was often heard to say, “I was born for the 
superfuities, not the necessities, of life.” These, in 
fact, he despised; and though it be true that he 
missed the gold of existence, yet it would take 
but litle philosophy to prove that he was happier 
in the glare, and glitter, and tinsel of his lot than 
multitudes of the temperate and the wise. 

Coulanges was short in stature, and hence his 
designation of “ Le Petit;” but to a gentlemanly 
figure, which, though diminutive, was a perfect 
model of form, he added a lively and intelligent 
countenance. In addition to these advantages, he 
had another, which more than compensated him 
for the want of fortune. This was health, robust 
and inveterate health, which, in spite of a thousand 
debauches and excesses without number, bore him 
triumphant and unscathed through them all. 

The curious reader may gather from the perusal 
of his letters, which will be found seattered through 
the correspondence of Madame de Sevigné, some 
not uninteresting details « 


coneerning the habits of | 


domestic lite among the higher classes in France | 


at that period. He furnishes 
the old chateaux which he visited, and describes 


their furniture, ornaments, and inmates with much | 
He chronicles, more- | 


elaboration and exactness. 
over, the grand pageants and progresses of the 
cardinals, with whom he was always a favourite, 
and whom he holds in reverence for their devo- 
tion to the true cardinal virtves of eating and 
drinking. In one of his epistles he says, with 
characteristic viv acity, “IT am now at Bray, in the 
midst of the enjoyments of the table— 


“Je Lag de plus en plus, 
En faisant trés-grande chére, 
Q’un estomac qui digére 
Vaut plus de cent mille éeus. 
Le mien soutient cette thése, 
Rempli de friands morceaux, 
It digérant, a son aise, 
Truffes, melons et cerneaux.” 


unfriend the ap pellation of “the epicnrean pig” — 
an appellation to which some of our readers may 
think he had a justifiable title. 





graphic accounts of fathers ; the splendid satellites that sparkled round 


| 


fork in the face of the grim tyrant. 


| France 
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Another letter affords a rather singular picture 
of the domestic doings of a celebrated prelate n 
in 1696. He thus describes the life he 
was leading in the mansion of a cardinal:—* I 
have been the happiest man in the world during 
the fortnight I have been here. The best com- 
pany —delicions music — large blazing fires — 
amusement of all sorts—capital dinners —exqni- 
site wines. The cooks are first-rate artists, and 
weary our palates with the endless novelties they 
produce; they will certainly be the death of us, 
They perform French, Italian, and English dishes 
to perfection. As a consequence, we do not know 
where we are, all our viands speaking in different 
tongues; but they are so eloquent, nevertheless, 
that we devour them all, whatever shape they 
bear, with every sauce, new and old. This is 
indeed a delectable place, and the master of the 
house cannot be prized as he deserves.” Well 
might Horace Walpole, in describing a certain 
repast at Lord Wroxton’s, say, “ Yon will take me 
for M. de Coulanges, I describe eatables so feel- 
ingly.’ 

Thus did our hero of the trencher fulfil the de- 
erees of his destiny, revolving in a continual 
round of gaiety and gormandising through a 
career of more than half a century. ‘The Grand 
Monarque had been long gathered to his 


his throne were extinguished for ever; the favour- 
ites of fortune, the minions of wealth and power, 
had sunk into the grave or succumbed to disap- 
pointment or disgrace; still, as if in spite of all 
the maxims of moderation which he never ob- 
served, and the admonitions of abstinence which 
he held in sovereign and life-long contempt, Le 
Petit Coulanges continued to flourish his knife and 
Surviving a 
host of admiring cotemporaries, he dedicated his 
digestive functions to a succeeding generation, and 
indoctrinated the rising nobility “of the re: alm in 
the delightful decorums of dinner and the sweets 
of song. ‘Thus, till fourseore years and six had 
shed their honours upon his head, and lavished 
their luxuries upon his stomach, did he rove from 


court to castle, from feast to festival, eating and 
This passage, it is said, procured him from some 


carolling—merry and making merry, and y iek ling 
to death at last as a pe smpered child yielk Is to the 
drowsy god—sated and wearied with the luxury 
of living. 
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THE LATE FAMILY COMPACT MINISTRY, 


THE DERBY MINISTRY, AND 


THE ELECTION PROSPECTS. 


Donine the last twenty-two years, we have had | 
the Grey, the Melbourne, the Peel, the Melbourne 
again, the Peel, and the Russell Ministries. Now 
we have the Derby Ministry. What have they 
done ? 

The Grey Ministry, which included Lords | 
Lansdowne, Brougham, Durham, Althorpe, Mel-| 
bourne, Ripon, Palmerston, John Russell, Stanley, 
Auckland, Holland, and Ward, Sir James Graham, | 
and Mr. Charles Grant, in the Cabinet, with | 
Messrs. Poulett Thomson, Spring Nice, and} 
several other hard-working business men in the 
secondary offices, gave the country the Reform, 
Bill; in carrying which we are bound to admit| 
that Lord John Russell did the state good service, 
although much was left unreformed that has long 
been rotten in the representation. 

Other useful measures were also carried into 
effect by the Grey Ministry; and Lord Palmerston 
managed the Foreign Department with great 
skill, ability, and discretion, at a time when. 
the French, Belgian, and Polish Revolutions | 
threatened all Europe with the calamities of a 
general war. Great credit is especially due to him | 
for his good and successful offices in mediating be- 
tween Belgium and Holland. 

The Melbourne Ministry was formed on the | 
Sth July, 1834, but was abruptly dismissed by | 
William the Fourth, and the Government com- | 
mitted to the Duke of Wellington, who held also | 
in his own person every Cabinet office, from the 


21st of November to the 10th of Dew -ember, | 


when Sir Robert Peel returned from Italy, and 
formed an administration which only lasted until 
the 141th of April following, when the Melbourne | 
Ministry again, without ~ Lord Brougham, and | 
without Stanley or Graham, acceded to power, and 


continued in office until the 3rd of September, | 


I8t1, when it was defeated in consequence of 


bringing forward a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on | 
Lord Glenelg, Lord Howick (now | 
Lord Grey), and Sir Charles Wood, had resigned | 


foreign ‘wheat. 


some time before. In 1839, Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son left the Board of ‘Trade, on being appointed 
Governor General of British North America. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Labouchere. A genius and 
orator, but not a man of business, the late Mr. 
Sheil was appointed Vice-President of the Board 
of ‘Trade. trom 1838, this Ministry held power 
with rapidly decreasing majorities. It lived not 
by strength, but by sufferance. But Lord Lans- 
downe and the late Lord Melbourne, even after the 
death of Lord Holland, imparted to it some portion 
of the lustre of the old Whig school; although 
Lord Melbourne was rather of the Liberal ‘Tory 
than of the Whig party. 

The Peel Ministry, which came into power on 
principles of protection to agriculture and to the 
West Indies, but on which the Prime Minister t 


did certainly only in a very slight degree com. 
mit himself, consisted of Lord ‘Wharncliffe, an 
accomplished Tory, as President of the Council; 
the Duke of Buckingham, the “ great friend of 
the farmer,” as Lord Privy Seal, but who was 
sueceeded in less than five months by the Duke of 
_ Buccleugh, a Liberal Tory, and then a strong Pro. 
tectionist. The Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department was Sir James Graham, who made a 
violent Protectionist speech at Dorchester, de. 
/nouncing Lord John Russell and the whole Mel- 
bourne Cabinet and their underlings as the most 
wicked of Ministries, who in their malignity 
would involve the whole farming interest in irre. 
trievable ruin. Lord Aberdeen, a prudeut, but 
not obstinate Tory, yet of the Holy-Alliance 
school of diplomatists, became L’oreign Secretary ; 
and the Rupert of Politics, Lord Stanley, who in 
the Grey Ministry may be justly charge d with 
— measures which caused the rebellion in 

Canada, and who stands morally and politically 
responsible for the consequences of that unhappy 
strife, was again imprudently intrusted with the 


oS 
administration of the Colonial-office, in which he 


continued for more than four years, goading on 


every British colony into a state approaching to 
rebellion, until he was superseded by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, for the remainder of the "Peel Ad- 
ministration, gave very general satisfaction in the 
discharge of this the most difficult of all the offices 


| under the Crown. 


If Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby and Prime 
Minister) may be charged, as he assuredly may be, 
with the measures and the policy which finally led 
to the Canadian Rebellion, he may in truth be 


considered as the Minister whose policy with regard 


to the Cape of Good Hope has caused the two 


Katlir wars, for which the people of England have 
paid, and are still paying, such enormous sums of 
money. 

The head of the Admiralty was the Earl of Had 
dington, the most feeble member of the Ministry, 
but whose incapacity was in a great measure Ie 
deemed by the able assistance of Mr. Sydney 
Herbert. Lord Fupon was President of the Board 
of Trade, and Mr. Gladstone Vice-President. 
When the former succeeded, on the death of Lord 
Fitzgerald, to the Presidency of the Board of 
Control, Mr. Gladstone became President, and 
Lord Dalhousie Vice-President. Never was that 
important department more effectively managed— 
not even when Mr. Huskisson was its president. 
When Mr. Gladstone became Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Lord Dalhousie succeeded % 
President, and Sir George Clerk, who lad beet 
the very laborious and etlicient Financial Secretaty 
of the Treasury, succeeded as Vice-President, and 
Mr. Cardwell was appointed to the vacant secre 
taryship. 
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Mr. Goulburn was not only a laborious and! severely censured, I fear, by many who, on public 
able, but a remarkably successful, Chancellor of | grounds, deeply regret the severance of party ties 
the Exchequer. Lord Lincoln (the present Duke | —deeply regret that severance, not from interested 
of Newcastle) discharged the business of the Woods | motives, but from the firm-convietion that fidelity 
and Forests with great ability, taste, and skill, as | to party engagements, the existence and mainte- 
a thorough man of business. ‘The late Lord Gran- | nance of a great party, constitutes a powerful 
ville Somerset, as Chancellor of the Duchy of| instrument of government; I shall surrender 
Lancaster, filled an office in which he could do but | power severely censured also, by others who, from 
little either of good or of harm; and the same | no interested motive, adhere to the principle of 
observation may also be applied to the appoint-| Protection, considering the maintenance of it to 
ment of Paymaster, held by the late Sir Edward | be essential to the interests and welfare of the 
Knatehbull, Lord Lyndhurst was Lord Chancel- | country; I shall leave a name execrated by every 
lor; and the late Sir William Follett, as well as; monopolist who, from less honourable motives, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Frederick Thesiger, and , clamours for Protection—conduces to his own in- 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, were the law officers of the! dividual benelit: but it may be that I shall leave a 
Crown. ‘ame sometunes rementhered with CLP TESSIONS of 

Although the late Sir George Murray could not | good-will in the abodes of those whose lot it is to 
he regarded as the most able Master-General of labour and to earn their breed by the sweat of 
the Ordnance, and although other appointments their brow, when they shall recruit their exhausted 
under Sir Robert Peel were not remarkably efli-| strength with abundant and untared food, the 
cient, vet there never existed a Government better sweeter because it is no longer leavened with « 
adapted to carry on the business of a great empire. sense of injustice.” 

It had also the just reputation of being singularly’ Thus ended the Peel Ministry, which on sue- 
free of appointments on account of family relation- | ceeding to oflice found a great increase of the expen- 
ships: an uncle, a cousin, a father-in-law, or a, diture over the income—-with a Treasury groaning, 
step-sou, had, as such, no claim upon the Govern- | not with riches, but under the oppression of millions 
ment for place. Sir Robert Peel was particularly | of deficiency bills—a Ministry which relieved the 
careful to avoid even the semblance of nepotism. | whole people from the curse of food-tares, whieh 
He chose the very best men he could select among | established the principles of Free-trade on an 
his party, which proved one of the chief causes of | intelligeut and broad basis, and which left some 
his successful and popular administration. ‘tnillions of a surplus revenue in the Exchequer. 

Although the Government of Sir Robert Peel| Blessed be the memory of Sir Robert Peel! He 
was no doubt framed on a policy of agricultural; is gone from among us, but his name and fame 
and colonial protective duties, yet during the | will ever remain. He would have no titles of 
session of 1842 he clearly saw, with the sagacity | honour— nothing hereditary. Hk INDEED was 
of a great and wise statesman, that the people had) tur Great ComMONerR. 
become so intelligently impatient of high taxes on! The new Ministry formed by Lord John Russell 
corn, and other articles of food, that he carried was not chosen on the principles of impartial dis- 
through Parliament a scale of diminished duties | crimination—select men on account of their fitness 
on wheat and other grain; and he greatly reduced | for office. It was a Government of consanguineous 
the duties on several other articles of food. At) affinities. Old and new family relationship consti- 
the same time, he abolished the duties on most} tuted the rule, adaptation for the business of the 
raw materials used in manufactures, and reduced | State the exception. Several of the Ministers, and 
the duty on all kinds of timber. Each year he | those holding office and not in the Cabinet, were, 
proceeded in reducing duties, until in 1846 he/| it is true, menof experience and ability. But the 
abolished the corn-duties altogether, and reduced | House of Commons soon grew weary, and the 
the duties on sugar, coffee, spices. butter, cheese, | country became disgusted with a Government which 
and other articles. was considered a mere family compact, most of 

His Ministry was probably the most eflicient; whom would never have been elevated to office 
and useful that ever held power; yet tue present | were they not related or connected with the three 
Chancellor of the Exchequer termed it ‘‘an or-| dominant families of Russell, Grey and Elliott. 
yanised hypocrisy.” It certainly broke up a great | Lord Palmerston may be said to have been the 
party; and when he was defeated by a factious | only Cabinet Minister not allied by blood or by 
vote moved by Lord John Russell, his speech on! connexion with those old and exclusive Whigs. Lord 
leaving office does his memory immortal honour. | Lansdowne, who gave grace and dignity to the 
He concluded that speech in the following memo- | mniuistry in the Peers, although not immediately 
table words : ‘* Within a few hours, probably, that | related to the Russells and Greys, was virtually in 
power which T have held for the period of five | that position. Lord John was Prime Minister; 
‘ears will be surrendered into the hands of ano-| Lord Minto, who held the Privy Seal, was his re- 
ther—without repining on my part—without com- | lation by blood, and his father-in-law by marriage. 
plaint—with a more lively recollection of the | Lady John’s uncle held the Indian secretaryship. 
“upport and confidence I have received during | One cousin was a West Indian Governor, another 
everal years, than of the opposition which during | an Under Secretary of State in the Colonial Office. 
“recent period [ have encountered. One cousin of the Premier was Governor of 
“Tn relincuishing power, I shall leave a name| Ceylon; another held the lucrative office of 
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Receiver General for life of the Court of Chancery. 
A brother was appointed for life to the well-paid 
oftice, with a residence, of Serjeant-at-Arms to the 
House of Commons. Lady John’s brother-in-law 
was an ambassador at Turin. <A brother held a 
diplomatic post at the Hague. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, who lost his reputation in the Poor- 
law department, owed lis office of £2000 a-year 
to the fact of his being a connexion by marriage of 
the Prime Minister, and the brother-in-law of Lord 
Clarendon. Three members of the Grey family 
were Cabinet Ministers. Lord Grey himself was 
Seeretary of State for the Colonies, his _first- 
cousin was Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, his brother-in-law was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; Sir George Grey's brother-in-law was 
Kirst Lord of the Admiralty ; the President of 
the Board of Trade was first- comin and brother- 
in-law of the First Lord of the Admiralty. <A 
Grey is Governor-General of the West ludies; 
the husband of Lord Grey's niece is Governor- 
General of British North America. ‘There are 
Greys in the Treasury, and a Grey was Secretary 
to the Poor-law Commission. We could run on 
much further coupling Greys and their connexions. 
The Gowers, Howards, and Cavendishes, formed 
another bond of the Family Compact. Lord 
Carlisle was at the head of the Woods and 
korests. On taking the office of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, he was succeeded by the 
eldest son of a duke. Look atthe Peerage for his 
connexions. ‘The nephew of the Dukes of Suther- 
land and Devonshire, and the cousin of Lord 
Carlisle, was first appomted Paymaster to the 
l’orees, and Vice-President of the Board of Trade; 

and on the dismissal of Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Granville became Secretary of State for Toreign 
Affairs. Never had a young man so rapid an eleva- 
tion. We could go on and fill up pages illustrative 
of the almost unprecedented nepotism and exclu- 
siveness of the Russell-Elliott-Grey Government. 
We say almost unprec ‘edented, for we can only 
find a nepotism surpassing it in the history of the 
Popes. ‘There we discover that the richest offices 
were by many Popes given to their relations, 
usually called nephews, although many of them 
were kuown to be more immediately related to 
the Holy Pontilfs. 

A Government constituted as that of the Russell- 
Grey compact was, could never have a majority in 
the ITouse of Commons. Yet it was supercilious 
in its language and irritable in its temper. The 
dexterity ‘of the Prime Minister as a debater, his 
knowledge, his constitutional principles, were all 
willingly and justly admitted. The personal cha- 
racter of Mr. Labouchere and Sir Francis Baring 
commanded respect. The impetuosity of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his manner, 
of which he was probably unconscious, were 
offensive. Lord Palmerston was the only really 
popular Minister in the House of Commons; and 


leaving him out, when the members gazed - the | 


5 
Treasury Bench as the Ministers and their un-! 


derlings were all seated upon it, the aspect of the 
Government commanded neither respeet: nor con- | 


fidence. Lord Palmerston was dismissed—yot 
as pretende d. for a conversation with the French 
Minister, Walewski —not for a private opinion 
sent to the British Minister at Paris—but, as jt 
was believed, to please Schwartzenberg and the 
despots who in their poliey are waging war against 
every liberal institution in Europe. Irom the 
moment that the able and truly British Foreign, 
Secretary was dismissed, all men saw the downfall 
of the Ministry—they saw its death from ineapa. 
city and politic: al exhaustion. They saw it en. 
tombed without lamentation. 

The proposed Reform Bill, although containing 
some very fair improvements, introduced ne 
elements of greai corruption. It also wanted the 
ballot, the only counterpoise to bribery and inti- 
midation. The Zocal Militia Bill was detested 
by the House ; and the Ministry chose to fall on 
that minor question rather than encounter on the 
following Monday a certain and more fatal ship 
wreck on the question of the Kathir war, which 
would have crowned the unpopularity of — the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Lord John, on resigning, advised her Majesty 
to send for the most dl: uigerous statesman he could 
select. Lord Derby's antec ‘dents, as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, have been most unfortunate, 
His ideas of governing our colonial empire was by 
dictation ; and as a dictator during his first secre- 
taryship, he did those things which created the 
elements that exploded in the Canadian [ebellion, 
During his second administration, he created 
general discontent in every colony ; he directed the 
measures which have caused two WNaflir wars ; and 
when he found it necessary to resign office, there 
was not a colonist, nor any oue in the United 
KXingdom connected with the colonies, who did not 
rejoice for their deliverance from the worst Minis- 
ter that ever held office in Downing-street. 

We may remark, in passing and in justice, that 
while Lord John Russell was in the Melbourne 
Admiuistration, asa Secretary of State, the affairs of 
the colonies were never more satisfactorily managed. 

It is almost too soon to make any observations 
on the Derby Administration. Its law-appoint- 
nents, take them altogether, are unexceptionable. 
Those of the Russell Ministry were nearly all un- 
satisfactory, especially those of Chancellor, and 
Chief Justice vd the Common Pleas. Lord Camp- 
bell, however, as Chief Justice of England, forms 
a exception which would—if it were possible, 
which it was not—have balanced the indiscretion 
of the appointments of other judgeships. 

Mr. Walpole, the present Home Secretary would, 
in legislative ability, in speech, and in courteous 
manners, add strength and dignity to any Govert 
ment; and Sir Frederick Thesiger forms in pre 
sence, learning and beariig, a favourable contrast 
to Lord John Russell's first Attorney-General. 
Nor does the Treasury bench, in the other ap 
ay: et contrast unfavourably with that of the 

late Government. It is, however, from Lord 
Derby himself that we augur mischief rather than 


“good. We apprehend no danger to Free-trade. 


The people have now for six vears rejoiced in eat 
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ing abundance of food, and they know that any 
meddling with the Corn-laws, under whatever pre- 
tence, would be a fraud to abridge the necessary 
quantity of their daily bread, and to make them 
pay higher for an insufficient than for an abundant 
quantity of food. On this question we have 
no alarm as to the result of the next general 
election. Dut we do consider that Minister too 
capable, if allowed, of committing mischief, who 
has dared to say that he would ask the country 
“to support a Government which would cvert itself, 
he did not hesitate to say, to afford every opposition 
to, and erect every barrier against, thet current of 
continually increasing democratic influences which 
was threatening to overwhelm the power and pro- 
perty of the country; an influence which was nomi- 
nally in the hands of the inasses, but was practi- 
cally ti the hands of a few demayogues, who Cer 
cised the most baneful tufluences over the unthink- 
ing Masses. 

Before the next general election, let the insane 
words of the Prime Minister be put in the mouth 


THE BATTLE O 


(FROM THE 


Ox day in the beginning of November, 1515, | 
the church-bells in the three Waldstetten, or forest- 
towns of Uri, Schweitz and Unterwalden, sent forth 
their solemn tones, inviting all who heard them to | 
the house of public prayer. The day was neither | 
Sunday nor holiday; yet an unwouted throng of | 
people assembled from all quarters in the different | 
churches; while, marching in procession, dressed 
in their festival attire, large bodies of the peasantry | 
aud neighbouring shepherds, preceded by banners | 
Hoating in the breeze, with the image of the cross | 
in front, hastened onwards, singing a holy hymn | 
or chant as they advanced. Every church was | 
filled with anxious worshippers, and every confes- | 
sional was surrounded with kneeling penitents, 
waiting for their turn to confess their sins. On 
every countenance rested an impression of deep 
earnestness ; and even the young and thoughtless 
ainong them became serious for the time. The 
youths forgot their jests, and the young maidens 
their smiles, Wives looked upon their husbands, 
and mothers upon their sons, with anxiety, and yet 
with hope. Never had the Swiss exhibited greater | 
devotion than on this day, and certainly never was’ 
there greater cause for it. | 
_ Determined to destroy the privileges of the 
lorest-towns, which had been guaranteed to them 
by his predecessors, and rather than yield to which 
the Swiss had resolved to perish to a man, Frede- 
rick of Austria had placed them under the ban of 
the Empire; while the Bishop of Constance, bring- 
ing to his aid the terrors of the Church, passed 
upon them the sentence of excommunication. 
From the former, however, they had been absolved 
by the Emperor of Germany, Louis of Bavaria; 
While the Archbishop of Mentz had relieved them 
VOL, XIX—-NO. CCXX,. 
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and retained in the memory of every elector in 
the United Kingdom. ** Democratic influences,” 
indeed! Thank God those ‘“ democratic influ- 
ences” exist in the country, and that we have got 
democratic elements in the Constitution, without 
which we could not have preserved order and 
tranquillity in the United Kingdom during those 
revolutions and insurrections which have shed 
torrents of blood in the capitals and fields of Con- 
tinental Europe. Verily, of the two, Derby 
would, had he the power, prove a greater despot 
than the Dictator of France. The “ demagogues” 
of whom he spoke on the 20th March would then 
soon find themselves in chains on a voyage to 
Norfolk Island. 

* The unthinking masses,” also, he intends to be 
educated to think only in passive obedience to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. We hand over such a Minister to 
the judgment of the country, and we have full 
confidence in the public verdict as a guarantee for 
our religious, civil, and political liberties. 


KF MORGARTEN, 
GERMAN.) 


from the latter. Still the people of the forest- 
towns were exposed to imminent danger, and their 
rights and liberties were menaced with annihila- 
tion. Twenty thousand Austrians, under the com- 
mand ot the Grand Duke Leopold Gloriosus, the 
brother of Frederick, were known to be on the 
march to attack them ; and it was to implore the 
aid and protection of Heaven against such an 
overwhelming force that that day had been ap- 
pointed as one of humiliation and prayer. 

The Swiss did not, however, confine themselves 
entirely to prayer, but, their religious exercises 
being past, they made every preparation in their 
power to meet, and, if possible, to repel, the 
enemy on his approach to their humble and happy 
homes. Next morning all were early astir; and 
300 men of Unterwalden, with 400 men of Uri, 
put themselves in motion to join 600 men of 
Schweitz. ‘The solemnity, but not the earnestness, 
of the previous day had disappeared from every 
countenance ; and every eye flashed forth a spirit 
of determination, and an eager desire for battle. 
The father of the household, leaving his goats and 
herds, had assumed the garb and bearing of a 
soldier, and, armed after his country’s fashion, 
issued from his peaceful hut, accompanied by his 
wife and children, tothe muster. He wore neither 
helmet nor armour, cuirass nor shield. His head- 
piece was a round hat of coarse felt, and he was 
clad in a woollen jacket, and leather breeches 
reaching to the knee ; while the weapon which he 
carried in his hand was either a broad-sword or a 
halbert, sharp-pointed on one side, and shaped like 
a broad axe on the other. Some of these Swiss 
patriots carried énly a club, or strong cudgel with 
iron spikes. And armed in this rude manner, in 
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their rural dress, did these simple inhabitants of 
the forest cantons advance to encounter the chivalry 
of Austria, “armed all in proof,” and led by 
Leopold in all the panoply of war. 

W hen the little army of patriots had collected 
at Schweitz, they numbered no more than 1,300 
men. They were full of enthusiasm, however ; 
and their commander, the brave though prudent 
Landamman Reefeli, marshalled them in order, and 
expressed himself anxious that they should present | 
a bold front to the enemy. All at once there arose | 
among them a murmur which soon reached his 
ears. ‘The leaders of each band stepped in front, 
and reported to the Landamman that which in- 
duced him at once, in company with them, to go 
through the ranks, and examine carefully each 
ian belonging to the patriot army. .Uhe first that 
he stood still before was a tall and muscular black- 
sith, to whom, addressing him in a calm but deter- 
mined tone of voice, he said— 

“Glickner! take thy weapon with thee, and | 
go home. ‘Thou dost not accompany us to battle.” 

The burly rustic, whose blows were likely to 
tellevenon the armour-covered body of an enemy, 
grew as pale as a wall newly whitened, while he 

stammered out, “Why not, Landamman? I am | 
surely as good as any man here ?” 

“ As good it may be ina fray,” answered the | 
Landamman, “if not better than any two: never- 
theless, thou art not deserving of a place in this 
patriot army; for none but men of truth, and honour 
and honesty, can be allowed to go out and fight in 
the cause for which we have taken arms. ‘Chou 











smith who had been the first expelled. 


the time 





hast spent the inheritance of the lad Seppel, thy | 


ward, and caused him to break the peace and flee | 


his country ! 
“ And have I not suffered for it 2” xaid Glieckner, 
* The lad by accident, as I believe, struck and 





wounded me, and obliged me for many weeks to 
keep my bed; and as for his small inheritance, 
when my circums stances allow me I shall repay it | 
with interest.” 

“The intention at least is landable,” said Reefeli, | 
‘“‘ but we cannot be guided by intentions, however | 
good. ‘Therefore, step out from the ranks and 
return home !” 

The brown cheek ofthe blacksmith was sud- | 
denly wetted with two large tears which trickled 
from his eyes, 

“ Landamman,” said he, wiping them away with 
his brawny hand, “since my boyhood, pain has not 

caused me to shed atear—no, not even when the 
boy Seppel inflicted on me the wound of which I 
still bear the scar; but this rejection of me in the 
day of my country’s peril, when she needs all the 
energies of her sons to sustain and defend her, is 
more than I can bear. Place me in the fore-front 
ofthe battle, give me the post of the greatest dan- 
ger, where my death, should I fall, may be taken 
as some reparation of my conduct ; only let me ac- 
company you to meet the enemy.” 

The Landamman was unmoved by this appeal. 
“It is in vain you plead,” he said, “ your comrades 
refuse to march with you.” 

Glickner replied not, but with downcast look 
slowly withdrew. 
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The search among the ranks was continued, for 
the Landamman was determined to weed his little 
army of all tainted and suspicious members. The 
rustic chivalry of Switzerland must march forth to 
battle with its moral character as pure and un- 
stained as the armour and the honour of the 
knightly forces that were coming against them. 
With the assistance of the leaders of the various 
bands, several of those who had taken arms in the 
morning and eagerlv joined their countrymen, were 


compelled reluctantly to follow the burly black- 
The little 


relieved of those whom they deemed un- 


army, 
marched 


worthy to remain amongst them, now 


forward with increased ‘ardour: 
as well as the place of the enemy's attack, 


they determined to advance towards the defiles of 
the mountain Morgarten, and take up a position 
near the heights of Einsleden, on the lake of Zug. 

Meanwhile, the expelled troop remained stand- 
ing together, and continued to gaze with sorrowful 
look after their departing compatriots, until the 
last man had disappeared between the hills. 
Glickner was the first to break the silence which 
reigned amongst them. Apostrophising his clnb, 
which he raised aloft as he spoke, he said, “ W ould 
'T could change thee into a distaff, and sit down 
like an old woman and spin my winding-sheet 
Should we now go home, the boys in our ‘villages 
will point the finger of scorn after us, and the 
women will look contemptuously at us. How can 
we conceal our disgrace?’ 

As he spoke he looked round upon his compa- 
nions, W wee only shook their heads in silence. 

a Is see,’ he continued, “ that you are not willing 
to Hein to your homes. W ell, no more am I: 
but what shallwe do? Whatsay you? Suppose 
we go over to the enemy, and w ash off the shame 
with which we have been loaded in the blood of 
those who have cast it upon us ? 

“ Gléckner !”’ exclaimed one of the expelled, a 
herenlean figure like himself, “if this be a jest, 
methinks it is somewhat ill-timed and unseason- 
able: but,” he added, grasping with both hands 
long double-handed sword which he carried, ¢ if 
it be bitter earnest, by all holy saints, thy mouth 
shall not utter it again in my hearing !” 

Glickner returned no answ er, but casting his 
battle-club upon the ground, took a stride or two 
up and down; then, steppi ng suddenly before the 
rest, he abruptly asked, * W hat mean you to do? 
Return ignobly home, or stand as ignobly here 
until our friends are cut in pleces in the battle in 
Which you take no share, or come back victorious, 
and then sneak homeward in their rear, and claim 
to partake their glory? Speak! what is your 
purpose ?” 

“To die!” they all exclaimed; “to die in 
battle against the enemy, or retrieve our forfeited 
honour and reputation on the battle-field !” 

“ Just what I intend to do myself,” said Glock 
ner. “What is life when full of disgrace? It is 
only bitter death, which returns daily. Let ™ 
make haste to find out where the enemy is, before 
our army engages with them.” 

At this moment a cloud of dust appeared in the 
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men advancing in the greatest haste towards them, 
to the number of about forty or fifty, all well 
armed. Although not belonging to the small 
army of patriots from which they themselves had 
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distance, to which the attention of the little band 
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in your trying, and we shall be happy if you 


ted. They soon perceived a troop of} succeed.” 


The two bands having united, marched briskly 
forward to overtake the patriot army. As they 
passed near Schwitz, Seppel, the young ward of 
Glockner, hurriedly left his comrades, and ap- 





been expelled, these new-comers resembled them _proaching a cottage standing by itself, tapped in 

in dress and. weapons. 
“What do I see?” said Schappl, the broad-| opened by a young maiden who sat within, and 

shouldered bearer of the double-handed sword,! who seemed surprised at seeing him. 

opening his eyes wide, and staring with surprise.| “God bless you, Elvie!” aid the young man. 


ff | ° ‘ 
“These are outlaws—worse, a great deal worse | “It is I, your own Seppel 


/a peculiar manner at the window, which was 


* 
. 


than we are; men who, on account of their law-| “ Art thou come back again, Se ppel ”’ said the 
less deeds, or their falling into debt, have been | girl, smiling upon him. ‘“ How tall you have 


obliged to leave their homes. 


And, look, Glock- | grown these two years that you have been away ! 


ner! thy ward, Seppel, marches openly with} I heard that you had joined the outlaws, because 


them.” 


Hardly had he spoken ere a powerful young 
man started forward, and seizing the blacksmith 


by the hand, exclaimed— 


“Father Gléckner, forget what I once did to 
you. Iwas then a wild and disobedient youth, 
and led away by false friends and bad companions. 
The men of the forest-towns now require our aid, 
If we return safe from 
the combat, we shall settle our differences as you 


and they shall have it. 


may think 


Glickner, much affected, shook the hand of the 


youth, but 


“To be sure, Seppel, death settles all differences, 


best.” 


only replied— 


for, in the approaching combat, death is likely to 
be our only chance.” 


“We have been told,” said Lehstner, the leader 


your guardian 

“Hush, Elvie!” said the youth. “There he is him- 
self, marching with others to join the Landam- 
man’s little army !” 

“Art thou, too, going to fight, like my father 
and brothers?” asked the maid, vainly endeavour- 
ing to conceal the alarm which she felt. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Seppel. “I shall endeavour 
by my conduct to efface the memory of my evil 
doings, or leave my body on the field of battle. 
May I hope that [ still retain a place in your 
esteem ?” 

The girl held out her hand to the youth, and 
modestly said that she had never altogether lost 
her good opinion or good hopes of him, and she 
trusted that his future conduct would be such as 
effectually to efface from the minds of others all 





of the new band, “that the Archduke Leopold, | remembrance of the past. 
with his Austrians, threatens to destroy the liber- 
ties of the forest-towns. 
matters, and think of greater. Therefore receive 


us among you. 


We must forget little 


and onr lives in its defence, and we cannot submit 
to look on at a distance, when our conscience tells 
us that we should take part in the struggle 
Where is the assembled army of the forest-towns, 
that we may join it ?” 
“You see it before you!” replied Glickner, 
sarcastically ; “and willingly do we receive you 
into our ranks, for, truth to say, we are, as you 
perceive, sadly in want of recruits.” 
_On hearing this, and seeing the few men before 
him, the leader of the outlaws could not help ex- 


pressing his surprise. 


He was then briefly in- 


formed of their expulsion from the army of the 
patriots, and their determination to fight for their 
country on their own account. 
_ Uchstner, on his part, accustomed to command 
in desperate enterprise, and not scrupulous as to 
the character of his followers, declared that the 
Landamman Reefeli had acted imprudently in 
thus reducing his small army ; and he advised that 
they should join their forces, and offer together 
their services to the leader of the patriot army. 
fe was sure that he could not resist their com- 
bined request, 
“Do you think,” said Gléckner, “that you 
possess a more powerful gift of persuasion than 
we have exerted in vain? If so, you 


that which 
Will find y 


ourself mistaken. 


But there’s no harm | 


The young outlaw drew her gently towards 
him, and imprinted a fervent kiss upon her lips. 
“ God bless yon, Elvie!’ he said; “I shall re- 


Our country demands our blood | turn worthy of you, or return no more.” 


He started off, and soon rejoined his comrades, 
while the maid continued to follow him with her 
eyes as long as he remained in sight. 

At length the little band overtook the army of 
the patriots, when Lehstner and Glockner advanced 
to the Landamman, to intreat that he would allow 
them to fight in their ranks against the enemy, 
offering to go first into the field, even though they 
and their companions should all be cut in pieces. 

‘Tf a wild animal,” said Lehstner, “is to be 
destroyed, without much danger to those who at- 
tack it, food is first thrown to it, that, whilst busily 
engaged in satisfying its hunger, its assailants may 
have an opportunity of cutting it off free from 
risk or injury to themselves. O brave Landam- 
man! let us be the carcase destined to be thrown 
before the enemy, to keep them in check till you 
can attack them with greater effect. Let our bodies, 
after making an opening in their serried ranks, 
through which you may the more easily penetrate, 
be an obstacle in their path to prevent and retard 
their advance. With our deaths in such a glorious 
and honourable cause we wish to obliterate all 
memory of our misdeeds, and to be restored again 
to the favourable opinion of our countrymen.” 

“Spare your eloquence!” replied Reefeli. “It 
would be drawing down on ourselves the wrath of 





Heaven were we to permit you to share in the 
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2 14 THE BATTLE 
holy struggle for our country’s liberties to which 
we are called. Besides, what guarantee have we 
that, after having for years, the greater part of 


you at least, left our forest-towns, you will not now 


become traitors, and deliver us into the hands of | 
Those who violate their duty to/ writing; but I shall try.” 


the enemy? 
their countrymen cannot be expected to be true 
men to their country ! 

These words caused a general murmur amongst | 
the outlaws. 


“ Roefeli !” 


said their leader, “take care what | 
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with paper, pens and vall-black. Let the rabble 
know that we, knights and gentlemen, fight not 


with rustics ihe them.” 
“T only doubt,” said Huneberg, “ whether among 
these herdsmen there is one that can read hand- 





He then sat down on the clump of a tree, and 
wrote a billet to the effect that, on the thirteenth 
day of November, the main army of the Austrians 
‘intended to advanee in a body by the defile of 
Morgarten, and that as such a “small force could 





you do before you reject the aid of one hundred | not be expected to withstand their progress, they 


and twenty resolute men with arms in their hands, | 
who are capable of giving some efficient assistance | 
in the approaching struggle. Are you yourself so | 
free from every trace of sin or guilt that you are | 
thus so rigidly strict with us?” 

* Yesterday,” exclaimed the Landamman, allud- 
ing to the day of penance, “we received absolution 
from all our guilt, and we are not to-day inclined 
to burden ourselves with yours. 
twenty men, more or less, nakes no great difference 
to a band of patriots so resolute and devoted as 
ours. Farewell !” 

He put his little army in motion, and resumed | 
his onward march. 

The small troop of rejected ones, far from aban- 
doning the idea of encountering the enemy, not- 
withstanding the treatment they had received, were 
only the more eager to meet them, and de termined, 
if possible, to be ‘the first in the ficld. Taking a 
somewhat different route from the others, they 
marched off towards Art, near the Jake of Zug. 


A hundred and. 


would consult their own safety best by dispersing 
“quietly to their huts and cottages, where they 
would not be molested, as the Austrian knights 
disdained to make war on peasants ; but that if they 
| were foolhardy enough to encounter their lances, 
they would be cut to pieces to a man. 

When finished, the billet was wound round an 
arrow, and shot towards the little band. It was 
picked up by one of the Swiss, and gazed at with 
a considerable degree of surprise. The paper 
passed from hand to hand, but no one apparently 
| was able to decipher its contents, or make out its 
meaning. In those days few, even amongst the 
| nobles, were taught to read and w rite, and it was 
no disparagement to these brave rustics that they 
|were ignorant of such nseful arts. At last the 
letter reached the hands of Seppel, the youngest 
of the troop, who had received a small smattering 
of education, though his dislike to learning had 





been the original cause of his quarre: with his 
| guardian, and his running away jrom his home. 


They had not continued their progress long when! With a good deal of difficulty and trouble he 


they perceived, at some distance, an alvanced | 
division of the Austrians, their armour glittering | 


in the sun, and presenting a very formidable ap- | 


pearance. 

The Austrians, on their part, descried the little 
band almost as soon as they themselyes had been 
perceived. As soon as they s saw each other, both 
parties came to a halt. 


“Only look!” said one of the Austrian knights | 


laughingly to another beside him; “there stands 
the terrible army of the Swiss, a mere handful of 
herd-boys, who dream of attacking and defeating 
the renowned warriors of Austria with their flails 
and hay-forks.” 

“Tn a battle with clowns,” replied the other, 
“there is neither honour nor glory to be gained.” 

‘“T take it on myself,” boasted a third, “ single- 
handed, to crush with my steel gauutl: t these rns- 
tic cow-keepers and cheese-makers.” 

“We shall be obliged,” said a fourth, “to turn 
butchers, and slaughter these boors as if they were 
so many swine. Faugh! my bright sword will 
be dimmed and degraded by such ignoble blood. - 

“ Huneberg !” exclaimed’ the first speaker, “it 
would bea mercy to these poor countrymen, and save 
ourselves from a degradation not to be thought of, 
if you were to inform them that we don't wish to 
be subjected to the disgrace of trampling them 
under our feet. Therefore, out of thy compassion, 
counsel them to disperse and go home. They 
cannot stand against our army. You have always 
your tablets about you, and are never unprovided 


| 





‘managed to make out the meaning of the cartel, 
which filied the troop, and espect ially Glickner, 
with joy. 

“Behold you, now,” said the latter personage, 
with a tone of aa “T have at length my 
reward. The little schooling which the worthy 
monks at Art gave the Iad at my request, and for 
Which a portion of his money was expended, 
stands us in good stead to-day. What we have 
just learned from his mouth is surely worth more 
than his whole paternal inheritance !” 

It is uncertain whether scorn or pity dictated 
the missive of the Austrians. History pretends 
that the knight Henry Huneberg, from feelings of 
humanity, under the belief that the one hundred 
and twenty men before him formed the whole 
Swiss army, communicated to them the welcome 


information of the time and place of the advance 


of the Austrians. Be that as it may, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the letter of the Austrian 
knights should be forwarded to the Landamman 
Reefeli, and lest he and his army should be in 
the same predicament as themselves, and not able 
to read it, that Seppel should be the bearer. 

“ We have then done our duty,” said Lehstner; 
“let them do what they consider best in the 
matter.” 

Seppel immediately started forth, and on the 
same evening delivered Huneberg’s ‘letter to the 
Landamman. 

He and those with him congratulated them- 





selves on receiving such an important piece of 
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‘utelligence ; and so well satisfied were they with 
Seppel’s fidelity that they offered to admit him 
‘nto their ranks. The offer was, however, declined 
with modesty and firmness, as he preferred re- 
turning to his companions, and sharing their 
fortunes. 

Near the lake of Zug at that time stood a little 
pilgrim chapel, towards which the small band of 
outlaws directed their march, in order to confess 
their sins, and be shrived, previously to engaging 
in battle. Evening was far advanced when they 
cutcsed the retired and solitary chapel, the win- 
dows of which were but feebly lighted up by the 
reflected rays of the setting cum. — F 
absolution from the humble priest who ministered 
there, they spent the night together in such shel- 
tered places as they could find in the neighbour- 
hood of that quiet and secluded spot. 

One day more, and the decisive struggle was to 
take place. Morning was glancing over hill, and 
lake, and glade, when the little band of outlaws 
ascended the elevated mountain of Morgarten, ever 
to be remembered in after-history as the Bannock- 
burn of Switzerland. That day was not spent in 
idleness. T’rom morn till late at night they 
worked laboriously and resolutely, preparing a 
reception for the foe which the latter little antici- 
pated; and then they lay down, and took their 
rest with anxious thoughts, but yet with no feeling 
of fear, for the morrow. 

The morn of the 13th November, 1315, dawned 
beautifully and brightly ; and hardly had the mist 
rolled away from the summits of the mountains 
when the whole array of the Austrian army was 
seen advancing towards the defile of Morgarten. 
So assured were they of meeting with no resist- 
ance, or of none worthy of the name, that no order 
or precaution of any kind was observed in their 
march. ‘They came as to an easy conquest. On 
one side of the narrow road extended the waters 
of the deep lake of Egeri, while cn the other 
towered high above their heads, as they passed 
ouward, the steep ridges of the mounts Morgarten 
and Sattel. Soon the narrow pass was filled with 
the proud and confident soldiery of Austria. Their 
helinets, hanberks, and corslets glanced in the sun, 
While the great variety of pennons that were seen 
on every side announced the vast number of 
knights and nobles who had engaged in the expe- 
dition. 

The line of warriors appeared to be endless; 
but the small band of outlaws perched on the top 
of Morgarten, in an advantagecus position, unseen 
by the advancing foe, fearlessly waited their ap- 
proach. As, in the modern system of warfare, 
which was then altogether unknown, the guuner 
stands ready, with his match burning, beside his 
sun, to fire the train at the word of command, so 
stood the devoted band on the heights of Mor- | 
xarten. Huge fragments of rock, stones of large | 
“ize, fallen trees, and all sorts of weighty material | 
that they could collect, were placed all along the | 
nmit, ready at a word to be precipitated on the | 
hosts Lelow. ‘Their hearts beating high with faith | 
aud confidence, those who had placed them there | 


ra? 


gazed down on the narrow pass through whieh the’ 


After obtaining 


Austrian chivalry were marching to their doom. 


| Every now and then they cast an impatient look 
on Lehstner, the leader of their little band, for the 


agreed-on signal. Calmly yet resolutely he kept 
his eve on the advancing enemy, occasionally 
restraining the impatience of his followers by the 
words “ Not yet!” delivered in a whisper, which 
however, was heard by all beside him. 

The entire hostile cavalry was now within the 
defile. At that moment, when the trumpets ot 
the enemy were sounding clear and shrill in the 
depths below, and the echoes were ringing from 
side to side of the narrow pass, as if pealing the 
death-notes of the braye, Lehstner put his hand on 
the nearest fragment of rock, at the corner of the 
steep. This was the agreed-on signal; and over, 
“at one fell swoop,” went stone and rock, and tree 


and log, and mass of earth, and all the prepared 


ammunition of the preceding day, carrying de- 
struction and death among the far-spreading array 
of the invading foemen. Glickner and his ward 
Seppel had chesen a place beside each other, and 
together they had seized upon a Jarge and ponder- 
ous stone. Their combined exertions moved the 
heavy mass out of its place, and slowly made it 
yield. For a moment it hung at the very edge of 
the precipice; then falling, it rebounded from crag 
to crag, leaping “like the live thunder,” till it 
descended, with a crash, on the heads of the unfor- 
tunates below, pressed together in a sinall space, 
committing frightful devastation among them. 
Seppel followed with his eye its descent; and 
when he saw the havoc it had made, he bawled 
out to Glickner in a tone of glee— 

“Ho!ho! guardian! only see what a big hole 
it has made in the kettle-drum! That pill has ope- 
rated well. The steel-covered chargers, with their 
boastful riders are crushed to powder under its 
weight. Hatha! down with more of the same 
kind! Whata glorious confusion they cause! Oh, 
what fun!” 

“Who laughs there 7’ cried Lehstner. “ Who is 
there so unchristian as to deride the wretched fate 
of the brave knights below, although they hare 
come into our country as enemies?” 

Seppel felt the reproof, and worked the more 
earnestly to conceal his humiliation. Neither on 
his part nor on that of his compatriots was there 
any intermission in hurling down on the foe un- 
derneath the destructive missiles which they had 
abundantly collected, the day before, for the 
purpose. 

The disorder in the ranks of the hostile army 
had now attained its height. The narrow strait 
was blocked up with crushed horses and dead men ; 
and those yet alive, who, secing no enemy to fight 
with, were anxious to escape with life, could not 
find a way out from among the fallen bodies which 
surrounded them on all sides. Numbers of horses, 
either wounded or affrighted at the thundering 
nvises Which assailed them and the confusion that 
everywhere prevailed, became furiaus, and reared 
and kicked and fell, burying their riders under 
their bodies, crushed to death by their weight. 
Many were precipitated into the lake of Egeri, 
and drowned beneath its waters. The cavalry, 
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which went foremost, now anxious to retreat, they ought to avail themselves; that, in short, the 
pressed backwards on the advancing infantry, moment had arrived fora bold and decisive attack, 
and threw their ranks into disorder. The troopers | and they lost no time in marching forward to en- 
in the rear, having no idea of the nature counter the enemy. 
of the attack, fancied that the Swiss had com-|} The litile band on the summit of the mountain 
menced the battle in front, and hastened forward | perceived their advance, and not thinking it fair 
to sustain their comrades, burning with an | that those who had despised and rejected their aid 
ardent desire to mingle in the contest. This; should, now when their effyrts had been so effec- 
only the more increased the danger and the con-j; tual, have all the glory to themselves, they has- 
fusion. What availed the bravery of knighthood | tened down to take part in the overthrow of their 
in such a contest? Of what use were their, country’s eneiies. Before doing so, however, they 
armour, shields, swords, cross-bows, and lances! saluted the latter with a parting volley of et~ue 
against the ponderous and destructive weapons so | from the mountain, which completed the confusion 
inceseantly showered down upon their heads, aud | of the wedyed-in macs below, who could neither 
that by an inaccessible foe >—for those who were fight nor fly. The engagement that ensued may 
left alive of the invaders now saw the enemy | be said to have been a scene of almost unresisting 
whom they had despised, and who now so merci- | slaughter; for the Austrians were altogether inca- 
lessly assailed them, perched on heights not at- | pable of offering any front to their eager assail- 
tainable by them or by their weapons. ‘They | ants. The gigantic blacksmith swung his battle- 
were caught like mice in a trap; and they gnashed | club all around him, and where he once struck a 
their teeth in impotent rage when they thought; second blow was not needed. The long lance in 
that they could not avenge their comrades’ fate,| the hands of the astounded Austrians became a 
nor, by any effort, avert their own. useless toy, while the heavy armour which they 
Leopold Gloriosus beheld with dismay his brave | wore could not prevent, but rather aided, their 
and faithful followers falling around him, and) destruction. 
ground to the earth by rocks, and stones, and, Glickner continued to press forward, followed 
trees, launched, as it seemed, by some enraged and closely by his young companion Seppel. His 
inexorable Nemesis, on the heads of those daring’ object was to reach the Archduke Leopold, who 
enslavers who had not scrupled to pollute with was easily recognised by his glittering armour, 
their tread the free and sacred soil of Switzerland. and the yellow and black scarf over his shoulder. 
Fears for his own safety were mixed with regrets, ‘Leopold Gloriosus!” cried Glockner, when 
and vows of vengeance for that of his followers. very near him, “turn, and meet your fate!” 
There was no reason to believe that any of the, “Here!” exclaimed a_ knight, interposing, 
flying missiles would respect the leader more anxious to save the Archduke, “here is Leopold 
than any soldier of his gallant army, or that the Gloriosus!” 
clumsy fragments of rocks that were continually; At the same time he aimed a blow with his 
falling around him would acknowledge his arch- sword at Gléckner’s head, which would have 
ducal dignity, and spare him, in consideration of cloven him to the chin had it reached him—for the 
his superior rank, when so many knights and no- | blacksmith, intent ouly on meeting the Archduke, 
bles, not to mention meaner victims, lay crushed saw nothing of the threatened danger; but 
and broken around him. In vain he issued orders | Seppel sprang forward, and intercepted the blow 
to sound a retreat. No one was ina condition to) with his halbert. The sword glided along the 
obey him. /pointed iron, and, penetrating into Seppel’s 
It was with a grateful and elated feeling that | shoulder, inflicted a wound which caused much 
the little band above looked down on the scene be- | blood to flow. His senses swam around him, and, 
neath, and congratulated each other on the result | staggering forward, he fell helplessly to the 
of their exertions. By their own unaided efforts , ground. 
they had broken the strength of the invaders of; ‘The carnage had now lasted for some time, and 
their country, and rendered what remained of them | the loss of the Austrians was very great. Up- 
an easy prey to the army of the confederates. As wards of a thousand horsemen, the larger portion 
long as the stones and trees which they had accu- | of whom were noblemen and knights, covered the 
mulated lasted, they were not idle. Big drops of ground. Vast numbers lay at the bottom of the 
perspiration ran down their glowing faces, and the lake Egeri. Historians do not mention the 
rough November wind which blew refreshingly amount of those who found their death while en- 
over the mountain-top was felt by them as a relief. | deavouring to escape from the fatal detile, or how 
When their ammunition was nearly expended, many succeeded in saving themselves by flight. 
Seppel, who was on the watch, called out that the | Leopold himself escaped with great difficulty. 
army of the Walsteds was advancing. This was |The élite of his army was annihilated, and his 





actually the case. The confederates had posted | 
themselves in a most advantageous situation, and | 
resolved there to wait the onset of the enemy ; but | 
perceiving, to their great amazement, the confusion 
into which the Austrians had been thrown, and 
learning the conduct of the small band which they 
had refused to allow to co-operate with them, they 
felt at once that a juncture had arisen of which | 





honour was completely gone. ‘The despised herd- 
boys, milkmen, cowfeeders, and cheesemakers 
remained the conquerors, and numbered only 
fifteen dead in all. 

When Seppel recovered his senses, he found 
himself extended on a soft couch, and surrounded 
by well-known faces. One among them was spe- 
cially welcome to him. It was that of Elvie, with 
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her bright eye and cheerful countenance, on which 
a trace of anxiety was, on his account, at this time 
articularly observable. On attempting to move, 
a violent pain in his left shoulder soon recalled to 
his recollection what had taken place. 

“ Where is the enemy ?” was his first question. 

“The enemy has fled,” said Glickner, who was 

resent, “and the soil of Switzerland is free from 
his tread. The Austrians have been twice beaten— 
at Morgarten and at Burgenstad.” 

“ And are we still in disgrace with our country- 
men? Do they yet refuse to acknowledge us?” 

“My darling boy!” replied Gléckner, with a 
feeling of laudable pride, “we are all pronounced 
worthy of our country’s gratitude. Nay, even the 
Landamman himself has overwhelmed us with his 
raises *” 

This intelligence was a soothing balm to Sep- 
pel’s wound ; but he was powerfully affected when 
Gléckner, in his own roughly-affectionate way, 
said to him, “I had long ago forgiven you the 
wound you inflicted on me. It was not so bad nor 
so deep as the one which you received in saving 
my life. All I possess shall be your property ; 
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I was mentioning one day to an old friend and 
fellow-rambler of mine the pleasure I had derived 
from a visit to the Palais du Luxembourg, in Paris. | 
“Oh,” said he, “my recollections of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace are anything but pleasant. One 
entire generation has passed away, and a second 
has followed far on the same road, since I entered 
it; but were I to live to the age of an antediluvian, 
I imagine the remembrance of the period which I 
passed in the Luxembourg would dwell with me 
to the last hour of my life.” 

These words naturally raised my curiosity, and, 
from the character of the speaker, whom I had 
known for many years as a man of much and 
varied knowledge and unimpeachable probity, also 
aroused my sympathy ; I pressed him, therefore, 
to favour me with the incidents which had made | 
so indelible an impression upon his mind. He| 
made no difficulty of complying with my request ; | 
but, stirring the fire and leaning back in his easy | 
chair, delivered his brief narrative very nearly in| 
the following words. ; 


Revolution my business throve prosperously. 
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and henceforth I shall ever regard you as a son. 
If it had not been for you, my head wonld not 
this day have been upon my shoulders.” 

Seppel could not speak, for his feelings had 
fairly got the better of him. At length he turned 
his eyes upon Elvie, and a mutual and expressive 
smile passed between them. 

Addressing her father, he said,“ Ah, Melchior! 
would that I conld prevail on vou, too, to regard 
me as your son! Shall you be angry if I call you 
father? It is true that [ was a stubborn and idle 
lad once, but all that is past now. I can and will 
work for Elvie and myself; will you give her to 
me to be my wife when I recover? 

“You are of true Swiss blood,” said Melchior, 
“and so is my Elvie. Why should I not regard 
as my son him who fought so courageously for his 
country ? And Elvie, though she says nothing, is, 
I am sure, as willing as yourself that you should 
become my son.” 

So saying, Melchior placed his daughter's hand 
in that of Seppel, and thus the latter obtained the 
fairest wreath of laurel with which a conqueror can 
be crowned—eyen the chosen mistress of his heart. 
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active and sedulous, and I devoted my entire ener- 
gies to the prosecution of our joint interests, which 
throve considerably. When the troubles came, my 
partners, who conceived that they had grounds for 
apprehension, resolved to quit the country; and 
they offered me the whole of the business upon 
terms so advantageous that I did not feel justitied in 
refusing them. I had never meddled with politics, 
(for which, indeed, I had no talent or inclination), L 
was too young to have any enemies or to be suspected 
of partizanship; so I closed with the offer that was 
made me, and resolved to brave the perils of the 
time, making my business the sole object of my 
care and solicitude, and leaving all things else to 
take their course. 1 pursued this plan rigidly, 
avoiding all participation in the excitement of the 
period, and not even conversing on the subject of 
public affairs, concerning which upon all occasions 
I professed, what indeed was the truth, that I 
knew nothing. I went on thus for some years, 
and amidst all the horrors and vicissitudes of the 


I 


experienced no sort of interruption—never re- 


You do not perhaps remember that the Palais | 
du Luxembourg was at one period used asa prison. | 
ome of those splendid saloons which you so much | 
admire were once bordered with cells hastily | 
erected with rough planks, the centre of the area’ 
eing used asa common room for the whole of the 
prisoners. When the Revolution of 1789 broke 
vat in France, I was the junior partner of an 
English house doing business in a certain kind of 
lerchandise in the Rue St. Honoré. I was very. 


hae almost a lad, indeed, but I had invested the 
Whole of my emall fortune in the concern. I was 


ceived a single domiciliary visit from any one of 
the factions upon whom the sovereign authority so 


| suddenly devolved—and, to all appearance, had 


escaped suspicion under each and all of the rapidly- 
changing dynasties. I had well-nigh doubled my 
wealth by unwearied diligence, and had long ba- 
nished all thought of peril in the course 1 wag 
pursuing, when, one rainy night in the summer of 
1793, I was roused from my rest after I had been 
a full hour asleep in bed, compelled to hurry on a 
few clothes at a minute's notice, pushed into a car- 
riage waiting at my door, and driven off to a 
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midnight tribunal. Arrived at the Hotel de Ville, 
I requested to hear the charge which had been 
made against me, but was desired to hold my 
peace. I was brought there for identification, and 
not for a hearing, the ruffian in office informed 
me, and it would be time enough for me to hear 
the charge when I was called upon to answer it. 
It was in vain that I pleaded the injustice of such 
a proceeding; I was obliged to submit to their 
pleasure. A pen was put into my hand, and I 
was ordered to write my protest, if I had any to 
make. I did so in a few words, claiming protec- 
tion as a French citizen. The presiding scoundrel 





pretended to compare my writing with some ima- 
ginary seditious document of which it was not 
possible that I could have been the author, and at | 
once committed me to prison. I was kept in 
waiting while some other pretended examinations 
were gone through, and then, in company with 
three more unfortunates, was driven off to the 
Luxembourg, where, at about two o'clock in the 
morning, [ was bundled into a cell furnished with 
a straw paillasse and rug, a deal table and a single 
chair, and lighted by a small lamp suspended aloft 
out of my reach. 

When I could find time to reflect upon the sud- 
den calamity which had overtaken me, I could come 
to no other conclusion than that I had been made 
the victim of the cupidity of some villain or vil- 
lains who had contrived to incarcerate me out of 
the way, while they made a plunder of my pro- 
perty. The imputation of seditious correspon- 
dence, which I knew to be nothing but a pretence, 
bore me out in this conjecture ; and upon thinking 
the matter over again and again, I came by the 
conviction at last, that, bad as the matter was, it 
might have been much worse... I-thought I saw 
that there was little chance of my. being brought 
up for trial, as it would be more for the interest of 
my enemies, whoever they were, to keep me out 
of the way, than to bring me before a tribunal which 
might or might not condemn me to death, but 
which could hardly fail of discovering the motive 
of my abduction and imprisonment. Thus I got 
rid of the fear of the guillotine, and I soon found 
another cause for gratulation in the fact that I had 
not been searched. I had a considerable sum of 
money in my pocket-book, and, by a piece of good 
fortune, the book containing my banking-account 
was in the breast-pocket of my over-coat, which 
I had put on on the previous evening in conse- 
quence of a sudden storm, and which, on hearing 
the pattering rain, I had instinctively seized upon 
coming away. Before I lay down upon my mise- 
rable couch I contrived effectually to secrete my 
valuables, in the fear that they might be abstracted 
in case I should be so fortunate as to sleep. I had 
been locked in by the gaoler, and J imagined that 
the ten square feet which limited my view would 
confine all my motions during the term of my 
imprisonment. In spite of all my anxieties and 
the disagreeable novelty of my position, I fell off 
to slumber about sunrise, and into a pleasant dream 
of home in England, and the sunny fields of 
childhood. 

I was awoke soon after seven o'clock by the sound 
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| of laughter and loud voices mingled with the twang. 


ing ofa lute. I started up, and seeing that the door of 
my cell was standing ajar, I bent forward and looked 
out. My apparition in a red night-cap was received 
witha burst of merriment loud and prolonged from 
some fifty well-dressed individuals seated on chairs 
or lounging on tables in the centre of a large arena, 
surrounded on all sides with cells, the counterpart 
of my own. They hailed me as “Le Bonnet 
Rouge,” and wished me joy of my advent among 
them. Making my toilet as speedily as possible, 
I joined them with the best grace 1 could, and re- 
quested to be allowed the pleasure of their society, 
if, as I supposed from what I saw, the rules of the 
prison permitted me the indulgence. A young man 
politely stepped forward, and volunteered to in- 
struct me in the constitution and the etiquette of 
the society into which I had been so abruptly in- 
troduced. He was the model of courtesy and good 
breeding, and soon initiated me into the mysteries 
of the association which the prisoners had set on 
foot for the purpose of relieving the tedium of 
confinement, and for banishing the gloomy shadow 
of speedy and certain death impending over the 
major part of them. He informed me that we 
were at liberty either to take our meals in commonat 
the generai table in the saloon where we then were, 
or to withdraw with our several messes to our own 
cells ; but that no gentleman who could not show 
a cheerful countenance, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, was expected to make his 
appearance either at dinner or supper, or, indeed, 
in the saloon at all, save for the purpose of peri- 
odical exercise. He argued that a dejected and 
sorrowlul face, though it might be allowable in the 
case of a solitary prisoner, was clearly an offence 
against the whole assembly, each of whom having 
his own burden to bear, was entitled to at least as 
good an example of courage as he could furnish 
himself; and that upon those grounds they had 
come to the understanding, which was perfectly 
well known and acted upon among them, that 
those who had not sufficient fortitude to oppose 4 
smile to the scowl of Fate should confine their 
sorrows to their own cabins, and not disturb the 
enjoyments, short-lived as they were, nor unsettle 
the constancy of their fellows by the parade of un- 
availing dejection. He added, that it I could con- 
duce to the amusement of their circle by any 
means, no matter how, I should be regarded in the 
light of a benefactor; that they had music, public 
debates, and dramatic representations, though with- 
out scenery or appropriate dresses ; and that in all 
or any of these amusements I might take a part if 
[ chose, and might feel sure of their candid appre- 
ciation of my endeavours. He then, with the 
utmost sang froid, gave me to understand that their 
first violin would that morning leave them, though 
he would give them a parting cavatina before he 
mounted the tumbril, which would call on its way to 
the guillotine about twelve o'clock. Fifteen other 
gentlemen of their community were bound on the 
same voyage; they were liable to such deductions 
from their social circle, he was sorry to say—and 
he shrugged his shoulders—on occasions far too fre- 
quent for their repose; but then they were cone 
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stantly receiving fresh additions, and their number 
was generally very nearly if not quite complete. 
He told me that among the twenty or thirty gen- 
tlemen conversing so cheerfully at the next table, 
seven would die that morning, and apologised for 
not pointing out the particular individuals, on the 
score of its being hardly polite to do so. 

I was perfectly horrified at the communication 
of my voluble companion. Though living so long 
in the very centre and focus of revolution, I had 
kept so carefully clear of the terrible drama which 
had been acting, and had been so wrapped up in 
my own concerns, that I was altogether unpre- 
pared for the recognition of such a state of feeling 
on the subject of certain, sudden, and murderous 
death, as I now found existing around me. It re- 
quired all the courage and self-control I was master 


DURING 
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'value. Every means of amusement that could be 


‘thought of was resorted to for diversion. Plays 


were acted night after night, the female characters 


being personated Ly the youngest of the party in 
rubes borrowed from the wardrobe of the gaoler's 
wife. Concerts were got up, and the songs of all 
hations were sung with much taste to the accom- 
-paniment of the lute in the hands of an old pro- 


‘fessor, who, it afterwards came out, had been im- 


-prisoned by mistake, because he bore the name of 
an offender. Card-parties sat down to play every 
evening; and men would continue the game, and 


‘deal the cards with a steady hand, though they 


i 


of to repress the natural exclamations of dismay | 


that rose to my lips. I thanked my new friend 


fur his courtesy, expressed my determination not 


to appear in the social circle at any time when my 
spirits were not up to the mark, and, bowing cere- 
moniously, withdrew to my own cell to ruminate 
alone upon what I had heard. You may imagine 
what passed in my mind. I had been religiously 
educated in a Protestant country; I had never, 
even in France, neglected the daily duties of reli- 
gion. I had knelt, morning and evening, from my 
earliest childhood, to my father’s God; and I had 
devoutly sought the especial direction of his pro- 
vidence both in taking the step which led me to 
Paris in the first instance, and in that which had 
fixed me there when my partners had fled in 
apprehension of calamity. The idea of death 
had been to me always one of unmingled solem- 
nity; and the thought of opposing laughter and 
merriment to the grim aspect of the grisly king 
was abhorrent to my imagination. 1 remained 
all the morning in my cell, a prey to miserable 
aud anxious thought. I heard the cavatina 
played with firmness and brilliancy by the mu- 


} 





sidan who knew to a certainty that within an | 


hour he would be a headless corpse. I heard 


the tumbril drive up to the door which was to | ) 
/months, and had completed more than half my 


convey sixteen of my fellow-prisoners to feed 
the dripping axe. I saw them defile past my cell 
as the gaoler checked them off on his list, and 
heard them respond gaily to the “ Bon voyage” of 
their companions ere they departed in the fatal 
cart which was to carry them “ out of the world.” 
There is, however, a force in circumstances 
strongenough to overcome the habits and instincts of 
a life-time. Ihad not been a month in the Luxem- 
bourg before the idea of death by violence, once 
80 terrible and appalling, began to assume a very 
(ilferent aspect in my mind. Our society con- 
sisted of above a hundred in number, and the 
major part of them, incarcerated for political 
offences, were but in the position of losers in a 
sane in which they had played the stake of life 
tur the chance of power. ‘they paid the penalty 
as readily and as recklessly as they had played the 
game ; and the spectacle which their fate presented 
'o my view, though it never reconciled me to their 
repulsive indifference to the importance of life, yet 
éradually undermined my own estimate of its 








‘sion of such a companion ; 
tu intrude upon my privacy, I was enabled to 


heard their names called over in the list of those 
who were to grace the guillotine on the morrow. 
It was rare that executions followed on two suc- 
cessive days; there was often, indeed, a respite for 
a fortnight together; but I noticed with a shudder 


that, whenever the cells were all occupied, an exe- 


cution, and usually of a large number, speedily 
followed. 

Months passed away. I was unhappy beyond 
expression, from the want of sympathy and of 
occupation. I had been allowed to receive a box 
of clothes and linen from my residence ; and my 
servant had put a few English books into the box, 
with a design to relieve the tedium of confine- 
ment. Among the books was Baxter's “Call to 
the Unconverted.” It came into my head that I 
might find occupation in translating this work into 
French, and that by circulating it very cheaply 
among the populace I might perhaps do some- 
thing to stem the course of bloodshed and pro- 
fanity in which all seemed hurrying headlong 
forward. I procured writing-materials, and shut- 
ting myself up several hours a-day in my cell, 
commenced the translation. I did not make very 
rapid progress; my attention was too much dis- 
tracted by what was going on around me to per- 
mit me to do much during the day. At eleven at 
night we were locked in our ceils, and then I 
generally wrote fur a quiet hour betore going 
to bed. 

[ had been thus engaged for some three or four 


undertaking, when, as I sat one morning at my 
writing, one of the attendants knocked at my cell 
door, and announced a visitor in the person of an 
Englishman, who, having been consigned to pri- 
son, had inquired if any of his fellow-countrymen 
were in continement, and having been referred to 
me, now sought an introduction. I rose, of course, 
immediately, and proceeded to offer him such wel- 
come as the place afforded. He was a man already 
stricken in years, of a rather forbidding aspect, but 
with the fire of intellect in his restless eye. He 
introduced himself to me as Thomas Paine, the 
author of the “ Rights of Man,’ and he hoped he 
might add, the consistent friend of liberty, though, 
for the present at least, he had lost his own. I 
econdoled with him as well as 1 could, and assisted 
in installing him in a cell next to mine which 
happened to be vacant. I may confess that I was 
much more astonished than gratified by the acces- 
but as he never sought 
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proceed with my work unmolested. I made him 
acqnainted with the etiquette of the prison, and 
the neces:ity of a cheerful face if he went into 
company ; and he warmly approved of the regu- 
lation, though he rarely complied with it, as he 
kept himself almost constantly in his cell. He 
wrote for several hours every day; and told me that 
he was approaching fast towards the completion 
of a work, which, under the title of “ The Age of 
Reason,” would one day make a noise in the 
world, and do something towards putting the 
forces of Priestcraft to the rout. At my request, 
he lent me a portion of the manuscript, which 
having perused with indignation, I returned with 
my unqualified condemnation, at which he laughed 
good-humouredly, and said [ had been too effec- 
tually nursed in prejudices to be able to judge 
impartially. I did not return the confidence with 
which he had honoured me by making him ac- 
quainted with the purpose for which I was labour- 
ing. ‘The winter of "93-94 was nearly over before 
I had got my manuscript in a fit condition to be 
put into the hands of the printer. I remember 
being much troubled in the preparation of the last 
few pages by the crowded state of the prison. Not 
only were all the cells oceupied, but a full half of 
them contained a couple of inmates each, and I 
was obliged myself to purchase immunity from 
partnership with a stranger at a considerable sum. 
We who had been long in prison knew well 
enough what to look for from such a state of 
things, and every night after supper we expected 
the summons of the bell which preceded the read- 
ing over of the black list. It came at last, after 
a respite of eighteen days, an interval which had 
caused many to hope that these judicial slanghters 
were atanend. ‘The first stroke of the bell pro- 
duced a dead silence, and we listened with horror 
while twenty-seven names were deliberately called 
over, together with the numbers of the cells in 
which their owners domiciled. I saw Mr. Paine 
seated in his cell, and clutching the door in his 
hand, as he looked sternly through the partial 
opening upon the face of the gaoler as he read 
over the list. When it was concluded, he shut 
himself in, and I heard him moving about at 
intervals during the whole night. I did not sleep 
myself, and I felt sure that he did not attempt 
to sleep. 

When the victims were mustered the next 
morning previous to the arrival of the tumbrils 
which were to bear them to death, the gaoler de- 
clared that the number was short by one; that he 
was bound to furnish the full complement of tw enty- 
eight, which he asserted was the number he had 
read off the night before. He was requested to 
refer to the list, and read it again; but, by some 
strange management, this could not be found. 

“ Gentlemen, 7 said the gaoler, “vou must 
manage it among you somehow: it is as much as 
my own head is worth—though to be sure heads 
are at a discount just now—to send short weight 
in bargains of this sort. Be so good as to settle 
itamong yourselves.” At these words a volunteer 
stepped forward. “ What signifies a day or two 
more or less?” he cried, “I will go! Gentlemen, 
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do not trouble yourselves—the affair is finished!” 
A light murmur of applanse was deemed a sufii- 
cient reward for his gratuitous act of self-devotion, 
which under different circumstances might have 
won an immortality of fame. The voluntary vic. 
tim could have been barely five-and-twenty. He 
was allowed to lead off the dance in the grim 
tragedy of the morning. He did so with an 
alac rity altogether and exceedingly French. [ do 
not recollect his name; his exploit was no more 
than a three days’ w onder. 

From what reason I know not, but it began to 
be rumoured that one of the Englishmen ought to 
have completed the condemned list ; and suspicions 
of dishonourable conduct on the part of Paine were 
freely whispered about. They were perhaps 
founded on the fact of his being constantly in 
communication with the gaoler, w ‘ho brought him 
almost daily despatches from some of his Jacobin 
friends, It was reported sotto voce that he had 
bribed the gaoler to erase his name from the list ; 
though, as he had never been brought to trial, nor, 
as far as I know, was aware, any more than myzelf, 
of the specific charge made against him, I do not 
see that that was very probable—a form of trial 
at least being generally allowed to prisoners. 

When my manuscript was ready I sent for a 
printer, and bargained with him for a pretty large 
impression of the book, in a cheap and portable 
form. Nearly two months were occupied in getting 
through the press, owing to the amount of business 
with which the printers “of Paris were at that time 
overloaded. When the whole edition was ready 
for delivery, I sent for a bookseller of my acquaint- 
ance, and gave him an order upon the printer for 
the whole of them, with directions to sell them at 
the low price of ten sous, or five-pence each, about 
equal to two-thirds of the cost of their guerre: 


|supposing the whole number to go off, which, 


my ignorance of the book-trade and of the liter Bc 
likings of the Parisians, I looked upon as the next 
thing to a certainty. 

This undertaking off my hands, my mind felt 
considerably more at ease, and I became capable 
of enjoying the few pleasures which my hazardous 
position afforded. ‘The study of human nature, of 
which I had thought but little previous to my 
confinement, now became my only pursuit. I had 
acquired the habit of w riting in the prosecution of 
my translation ; and I now continued the habit by 
journalising the events which transpired in the 
prison, and jotting down such portions of the bio- 
graphy of the several inmates as I could make 
myself master of. Mr. Paine shut himself closely 
in his cell, and I rarely saw anything of him ; and 
he appeared to have given up all communication as 
well with the world without as that within his prison. 

In July came the fall of Robespierre, who 
wanted animal courage to play out the desperate 
game he had planned. I was the first who got 
the information, and in five minutes it was known 
to all my fellow-prisoners. In a few days I was 
set at liberty. I parted with the author of the 
“ Rights of Man” and the “ Age of Reason” at the 
door of the prison, and never set eyes on himafter- 
wards. i flew tomy residence inthe Rue St. Ho 
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A PRISON-SCENE DURING 


As I expected, everything of value had 


nore. ae hi 
been plundered and the place gutted, my faithful 


servant having first been enlisted and packed off 


to the army. I resolved upon returning home. As 
a French citizen, I had no difficulty in obtaining 
a passport for the coast; and withina month I was 
in London. 

Twenty years had passed over my head, and 
Paris was in possession of the allied powers, when, 
“1 1814, L again visited ie rortunately, owing to 
set vicoo which I was enabled to render to British 
officers high in command, I found myself in a 

osition to vindicate my claim to the value of the 
sroperty I had left behind me, and for the sake 
of which there is little doubt that I had been 
secretly proscribed and cast into a revolutionary 
prison. I eventually recovered the whole amount 
of my loss, the quarter in which I had re- 
sided having to make it good. It now occurred 
to me to call upon the bookseller to whom I 
had confided the 3000 copies of Baxter's treatise, 
with a view, if practicable, to a settlement. I was 
lucky enough to find him at his old place; and, 
upon my inquiry as to the fate of my work,| 


LITER 
The Human Hand, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
C. F. Watkins. London: William Pickering. 

Wuetuer the change be for the better or the worse 
we will not here stop to consider ; but that a change 
has passed over the tempers of poets must be 
obvious to the most simple “ watcher of men and 
things.” The irritability which they enjoy asa 
prescriptive right has gradually become softened 
down to an intensity of self-complaceney which 
renders them impervious to the lash of the critic. 
We never hear now-a-days of poor persecuted scions 
ofthe Muses languishing and pining away because 
of the extreme severity of some stern reviewer. 
Not they, indeed; ere deigning to delight or en- 
lighten their fellow-men, they have sounded their, 
merits with their own plummet, they have em- 
ployed their own guage, and they can afford to 
siuile at the plummet or guage whose conclusions | 
are at variance with their own. Ov they summon. 
a packed jury of their friends, and fondly believe | 

in the impartiality of their verdict ; in fact 
Tis with their judgment as their watches ; none 

Go just alike, yet cach believes his own. 


_ Mr. Watkins must pardon us if certain passages 
iu his preface, by leading us into the above digres- 
sion, have so long detained us from the consider- 
ation of his poems. But he evidently attaches 
inuch importance to such preface. It contains his 
political creed; and many candidates for the 
honour of becoming our representatives in the. 
hew Parliament will be grateful to us for supply-_ 
ing them with the following hustings-pabulum : 

My pleas for agriculture I urge on national, and not on | 


tee grounds ; and I can never regard the ultra-montane 
Fstemn as anything less than a national, social and religious | 


the Human Hand. 
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he informed me, to my perfect amazement 
and mortification, that the whole of the copies 
were yet upon his shelves, and that he was 
realy to hand me over the entire impres- 


sion, of which, as he might well be, he ex- 


pressed himself desirous of being relieved. Tle 
assured me that he had employed the usual means 
to push them off, but that he had not been able, in 


| @ cingle iustance, to effect a sale. He regretted to 


say that it was the most decided failure in the 
literary line that had ever come under his obser- 
vation; not, he was pleased to observe, from any 
defect in point of literary ability, but solely from 
the fact that matter of that nature was totally unfit 
for the Parisian market. The whole edition was 
returned upon my hands; not a single copy had 
been sold in twenty years, although offered at a 
price below the cost of production. Still I never 
repented the attempt, mistaken though it proved 
to be. It afforded me occupation during some 
wretched months of confinement, and comforted 
me with the hope that, were I to die by the guil- 


lotine, I might leave a voice behind me which 


might be of use to my fellow-creatures, 


ry T ) ’ 
A i) U R EK. 
abomination—an mcumenical bane, to be execrated, ex- 


pugned and suppressed by every one who wishes well to 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and the general welfare of the 


| human race. 


The reverend gentleman, who has found in his 
venerable diocesan a second Episcopius, has 
selected as subject-matter for his ready pen the 
wonders wrought by the “ Human Hand.” Such 
subject, of course, justifies him in discussing every 
existing topic. 

He takes his start from Nineveh, and for this 
sufficing reason, that— 

Of all the compeers of her earlier days, 


And rival empires, none like ber displays’ 
Thy skilfal acts, which now have chiliads braved. 


Next he hurries us off to Egypt, where he shows 
us Memphian rocks and pyramids, and half the 
objects in a certain well-known department of the 
British Museum, and then sums up in a very 
lengthy “moral,” which is rather discouraging to 
It commences thus :— 

Then tell the sequel !—what the lesson ?—tell ' 

That wisdom here may gain by pondering well. 

Brief is the sum and substance of the whole ; 


Vast and important to the human soul, 
Which here may see how far—searce farther can— 


Proceed the labours and the wit of man. 
and then proceeds to observe, a little further on— 


Cease, then, enthusiast! Cease your vain parade 
Of new inventions, and improvements made. 


However, he teaches us the process of embalm- 
ing in some highly-exciting lines, plentifully in- 


terspersed with dashes and notes of admiration. 


We next make a flying visit of precisely twenty- 
five lines, which brings us to a long halt at 
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“moral” of upwards of four times the length of the 
text whence it is drawn. We next find ourselves 
rating the “ sophists” in good sound terms. Mr. 
Watkins cannot keep his temper with these 
gentry, but addresses them somewhat ala Macbeth. 


Avaunt, ye sophists! ‘Tis not you we seek, 

To learn your tenets, or to hear you speak. 
Forbear your quibbles, hush your babbling tongues, 
And spare your ingenuity and lungs! : 

Be still and mute! or else, begone! depart! 
Grimace your action, fallacy your art. 

Ye wanton monkeys, lay your gambols by ; 

Nor chatter more when men theinselves are nigh. 
Ye spurious and degenerate race! who scorn 
The reason aud the sense to which you're born ; 
Leaving the good your masters taught behind, 
With false pretensions greater fame to find: 
With errors dark confounding trath and light, 
Dazzling with tinselled rhapsodies the sight. 























































But really our space and breath alike fail us, 
and we cannot accompany our poetical 5 Sir C. Bell | 
much further; besides, if we must needs sacrifice | 
our courtesy to our candour, we consider the very | 
numerous and very spun-out “ morals” to each fytte, 
or poem, or chapter, as the case may be, a trifle | 
dreary; and we perfectly agree with the reverend | 
gentlem: in in the first line of the fotlowing | 
“TL Envoy :— 

Enough, fair instrament, has now been told 
To show thy skilfulness, thy might unfold, 
Unnumbered works I leave untouched behind, 
And nations pass, to future Jays resigned. 
Nor does the subject hence my muse require 
To feed the—now expleted—fond desire 

Which moved the mind in former days to hear 
Of curious arts and marvels, far or near— | 
lor present to the eye they all of late appear. 


“> 
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The work contains several additional poems on | 
avast variety of subjects, but not one at all above | 
mediocrity, to use no harsher term. Mr, W atkins | | 
is amere copy ist. Now we trace Darwin, and now | 
Pope, as the model who sat before him as he wrote ; 
and, like all copyists, his verses are most painfully | 
laboured and common-place. From the flourish | 
of trampets sounded in his preface we certainly | 
expected something far more original than such so- | 
much-by-the-yard twaddle as this, for instance :— 


AR, SPT OTN Ee eee 
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Isnt how could I sleep when Lanara is banished ? 
Or how could iny soul be at rest when she’s fled ? 
Lanara! Lanara! the torches have vanished, 
An all in the Castle is still as the dead. 





. 


The moon in full orb of bright silver is shining, 
And clear is the blue of the concave abov e, 
Deneath is Glanvorlach thine absence repiniug ; 

Oh, haste to the lattice, Lanara, my love ! 


Moreover, we did expect that one so erudite and | 
so classical as our author would not have sinned 
against the simplest rules of grammar. What are | 





we to think of this ?>— | 

But peace, and plenty, and contentment reigns, l 
Throughout the Percy's widely-spread domain ; 

Whose fostering hand each useful art sustains, 


And bids the land rejoice with smiling grain. 


Pe APT ER ET IE ES URE he 
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However, we infer with great pleasure from the 
numerous subscribers to this work, that Mr. Wat- 
kins, although no poet, is a very worthy and 
popular individual—in our eyes, a more enviable 
position to attain. 
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Shelley's Letters. London: Moxon. 1832, 


We claim for ourselves no powers of divinatiyp, 
nor have we that memory so eminently possessej 
by the filial mind of Mr. Palgrave as to remember 
the particular phrases or expressions to be me 
with in a sparkling article of some summers back 
We trust, by the way, that Mr. Palgrave is editing 


_and preparing for publication, in a collected form, 


tue varions writings of his gifted sire. But to 
return to ourselves—not POSSE>91u3, ao wo ropent 


any singular or supernatural perspicuity, we admit 
that, in common with the world at large, we were 


‘amazed to find that these letters added another to 
the catalogue of literary forgeries. For our cre- 


dit’s sake, however, we are bound to observe, first, 
that, for reasons we shall shortly disclose, our sur. 
prise was much qualified; and, next, that long ere 
the astounding discovery was made, we were parti- 
cularly struck by a certain peculiarity which, at 
least in our eyes, characterised the recueil through- 
out. It seemed, in fact, as though the letters had 


been selected, if not composed, with the view of 


illustrating some foregone conclusion, or to be 
adapted to some text previously chosen at random. 
For instance, we will, without reference to any 


particular letter, presume the writer to have wished 
'to prove (what we earnestly hope and trust was 
the fact) that Shelley, spite of his works and pro- 

fessions, had within his breast that germ of hope 


and fidelity which, had he been spared to us, 
might have borne goodly fruit. Now, this pre- 


‘mised, the next step was to prove the mooted 


position ; therefore, a letter or letters are pointed 
out which fully justify the point in question. The 
key being thus afforded, and the train once fired 
| by some accidental detection of fraud, the artifice 
certainly shows far less imposing and more gross 
than on its first exposure. 

Such forgeries do not injure the person alone in 
whose name they have beeu perpetrated, but they 
_ prove well-nigh fatal to the interest which we have 
hitherto felt on reading the correspondence of 
those master-minds who have gone before us. 
Henceforth it will be as necessary to prove the 
identity of a letter, as it now is to satisfy judge 
and jury of the identity of a prisoner. How know 
we that the far-famed letters of Chesterfield are 


authentic documents ?—for aught we know to the 


contrary, they may be as genuine as the letters of 
Clarissa Harlowe or Sir Charles Grandison. Again, 
may it not well be that the innate love of humour 
which so eminently distinguishes our Gallic neigh- 
bours—to whom their joke is infinitely dearer than 
their friend—may not have induced the numerous 


aud polished frequenters of Madaine de Sévignes 


boudoir to ape her style, and give to the world the 


| celebrated letters which so delight us? Did our 


space admit of it, we should be ‘sorely tempted to 
enlarge on this topic; for we are heretical enough 
to believe that but one in a hundred of posthumous, 


letters are worth the labour and paper bestowed o 


them. We wish Mr. Palgrave would continue ® 
weed this portion of the products which flourish of 
decay in the 4sarden of Literature. 
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POLITICAL 


DOMESTIC. 

The session of 1852 was opened under circum- 
stances of more than ordinary excitement and un- 
certainty. Besides the measure of Parliamentary 
Reform to which the ex-Premier had pledged 
himself during the preceding session, and which 
had aroused great expectations, the misgivings 
of many throughout these kingdoms for the con- 
sequences of the coup d'état of the Prince-Presi- 
dent of France on the 2nd of December, and the 
war-cry Which the mysterious dismissal of Lord 
Palmerston caused—were topics which contributed 
to ferment, and for several weeks to maintain, an 
excitement which has been almost unparalleled 
during late years. Alarmists and self-interested 
parties were not backward in exciting the feelings 
of the population in order to create a belligerent 
attitude of defence against an imaginary invasion 
from I*rance. 

The other subjects referred to in the Royal 
speech, besides an assurance of peaceful relations 
with all foreign powers, included the colonies, in 
which the Cape of Good Hope and New Zealand 
were only alluded to. With regard to the former, 
papers were promised explanatory of the Kaffr 
war; and in regard to the latter, the Legislature 
was invited to frame a new Constitution in lieu 
of that which a few years ago was granted and can- 
celled without any attempt to carry its provisions 
into execution. Satisfaction was expressed at the 
productive fiscal results of the liberal commercial 
legislation, which enabled considerable reductions 
to be effected in the taxation of the country. Large 
measures of Law-reform were promised, and Par- 
liament was invited to reconsider the Reform Act, 
with a view to an extension of its basis. Dut, | 
besides these, four other important measures were | 
paraded by the Government on the first night of | 
the Session: the Militia Bill, the Copyright Act | 
Amendment Bill, the St. Alban’s Disfranchisement | 
Bill, the Income-tax Continuation or Discontinna- 
tion Bill, besides measures for the increase of the | 
army, &e. These proposals were all of im-| 
portance ; but the business of the first evening had | 
scarcely commenced than it became apparent that 
the recent dissensions in the Cabinet rendered 
Ministers incapable of carrying through Parliament. 
any efficient measure of political, legal or financial 
Reform. With regard to the dismissal of Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell delivered an ex-| 
planation, or rather an accusation of insubordina- 
tion; yet in Lord Palmerston’s reply there appeared | 
to be no substantial difference between the opinions 
of the Premier and his colleagues and those of the 
dismissed Foreign Secretary as to the merits of 

rince Napoleon's coup d'état. 
pe heente nd the 9th February, Lord John Rus- 
Its Pew uced his Parliamentary Reform Bill. 
propositions were :— 
t eareduction of the £50 tenant-at-will franchise 
<0 (the Chandos clause reduced to two-fifths). | 
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Augmentation of small boroughs by the annexa- 
tion of neighbouring districts, and union of certain 
small boroughs. 

Extension of franchise to persons paying £2 
assessed taxes not for licenses. 

Abolition of property qualification for members. 

Omission of the words “on the true faith of a 
Christian” in the oath excluding the Jews. 

Omission of the Anti-Papal abjuration. 

Parliamentary Commission to inquire into cor- 
rupt boroughs before disfranchisement. 

Present disfranchisement of St. Alban’s. 

Abolition of fictitious votes, as the faggot votes 
in Scotland, by requiring a tenement to be in 
actual possession of the voter. 

The last two propositions stood in separate 
measures, aud a separate bill was to give to lre- 
land its own measure of Reform. 

The Bill was unsatisfactory. One or two of 
the popular members were inclined to support 
it as a “step in the right direction,’ or the 
“instalment of a third Reform-bill;’ but great 
surprise was manifested by them that it neither 
contained provisions for the Ballot or Trien- 
nial Parliaments. Some twenty years ago at 
Torquay the noble lord declared himself in the 
following strain upon the Ballot: “ If the landlords 
of this country should presume upon their power, 
upontheir terrible position,to compel men who have 
entered into no such bargain to dispose of their 
votes as mere servants of these landlords, I must 
tell them, and fairly tell them, that we shall resent 
it, and other measures must follow. If it come to 
this, that I must either adopt such a measure (the 
Ballot), or that [ must see the tenantry of electors 
ranged at elections, contrary to the feelings and 
wishes of themselves, I should lave no hesitation, 
[ should have no doubt, [should renounce my pre- 
vious opinions, and at once adopt the vote by ballot.” 

On Friday, the 20th of February, the Ministry 
were at length driven from power, being defeated 
on an amendment by Lord Palmerston, for leaving 
out the word Jocalin the Militia Bill. 

On the recommendation of Lord John Russell, 
Lord Derby was sent for, and received from her 
Majesty a carte blanche to form a new Admi- 
nistration. Lord Derby at once formed a Ministry, 
and adopted the finance-estimates which had 
been introduced by the late Government; but 
the sittings of Parliament were interrupted 
for a fortnight, until Ministers who were mem- 
bers of the Commons were re-elected. With one 
exception, the new Ministers have been returned 
without a contest, partly as Lord Derby chose ten 
of his principal colleagues from among those mem- 
bers who represented rotten small boroughs. The 
whole of these re-elected Ministers represent no 
more than one-half the number of the electors of 
Edinburgh, nor a third of the constituency of 
Glasgow, Manchester or Liverpool. Lord Naas 
has since been returned for Coleraine. 
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254 POLITICAL 


Meanwhile the greatest activity prevails among 
the Tory party. Clubs and political assemblies’ 


are remarkably animated, and probably they en-. 
tertain the delusion of retaining power by intrigues | 


at the next election. 

But, on the other hand, the Anti-Corn-law 
League has been revived. An enormous amount 
of money has been at once subscribed. Great 
meetings have already been held in Manchester, 
Leeds and other important towns. 

On Friday, the 19th, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on being required to explain the minis- 
terial policy with Tegard to commercial legislation 


had “ no hesitation in saying that her Majesty’s 

Government would advise her Majesty to dissolve 

Parliament as soon as the necessary measures have 
been passed.” ‘This reply was considered unsa- 
tisfactory, and one of the most animated debates | 
that has taken place for many years followed. It 
was to a great degree factious on the part of Lord 
John Russell, and not very dignified on the part, 
of Mr. Disraeli. In the Lords it was conducted | 
with a decorous gracefulness of language highly | 

worthy of that assemblage, and Lord De rby’s eX- | 
planation was deemed satisfac tory. It was evident | 
that Lord John’s opposition was in a great degree | 


REGISTER. 


ing of the Army and Navy Estimates without 
delay; and, to facilitate the remaining public 
business, the noble lord proposed that another day 
should be given to the Government, and that on 
Thursday the Government orders should take pre- 
cedence of the orders of the day. The supplies 
for the Army and Navy Services have accordingly 
been agreed to. The Miscellaneous Estimates, 
however, are not expected to pass with the same 
unanimity. According to the ministerial explana- 
tions, we do not consider that there will be much 
business of any great public importance carried 


through Parliament this session. 
and the dissolution of Parliament, replied “that he. 


FOREIGN. 


Tn foreign politics, one of the principal topies of 


conversation has been the recently-promulgated 
Budget of the President of France. Generally 
the project appears to be looked upon with dis- 
favour, on account of the arbitrary expedients pre. 
scribed for the raising of revenue. It is, however 
surmised that some alterations may yet be made 
before the measure is finally adopted, or any of its 
propositions carried into effect. At present the 
facts are these:—In January last, the accumn- 
lated deficiency of former years amounted to 
£25,200,000; and it was estimated that in 1882 


the sequence of the meeting of Liberal members, | there would be an excess of expenditure over 


whom he summoned to meet at Chesham-place, on | 
the 14th ultimo. On that occasion he was at- | 


tended by one hundred and sixty gentlemen, inclu- | 


| of credits are set forth at £42, 860,000, and the 


ding nearly “all his late colleagues i in office.” Lord 
John addressed them with “considerable spirit,’ 

and “in atone of great liberality,” stating, with | 
respect to the question of Parliamentary Reform, | 


income of £1,800,0003 but it is now estimated 


that the accounts of the present year will be made 


nearly to bflance. The requirements in the shape 


‘net receipts at £40,700,000 : but it is anticipated 
that at the end of the year £ 2,000,000 of the credits 
| will remain unappropriated. As compared with 


that should another Government be formed and he last year, the estimated expenditure shows an in- 


amember of it, he “might” bring forward an “ im-_ 
proved measure” to that which he had already | 
shelved. Should the ex- -Premier realise such a pro- 


mise, we hope he “ may” not forget the Ballot. ‘The 
promise, at the same time, will recall to the minds 
of many that on the Ministerial defeat last year 
upon Mr. Locke Kings Bill, Lord John Russell 
had pledged himself to “a comprehensive measure 
of Reform;’’ and that another member of the 
Ministry, on the same occasion, appeared suddenly 
convinced that “the franchise ought to be ex- 
tended by one general measure affecting all the 
different branches at one and the same time.” 

On Monday evening, the 23rd March, Lord 
John Russell’ alluded to the statement of Lord 
Derby as so far satisfactory that he had pledged 
himself and his colleagues to advise an early 
dissolution, and consequently urged the pass-| 


crease of £320,000, chiefly for the angmented 
charge for the Army and Navy consequent upon 
the expense of transporting political prisoners to 
Algeria and Cayenne. In respect to the revenue, 
there is a proposed increase in the general bur- 
dens of £348,000, to be raised chiefly by an in 
crease in the salt-tax and the tax upon liquor. 
These calculations are based upon the assumption 
that the Five per Cent. Rentes will be convertible 
into Four-and-a-half per Cents. without difficulty, 
which some are disposed to question. The lower- 
ing of the Bank rate of interest is regarded asa 
trick ; and compelling the depositors — in savings 
banks to accept those Five per Cents. in payment 
of their money is denounced as unjust and tyran 


-nical.—No proposition has as yet been made with 


respect to the allowance to be granted to the 
| President. 
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RECORD OF RAILWAYS, 


Tue railway-meetings during the early part of 
the month have been both numerous and important. 
The Midland dividend of £1 7s. 6d. on the con- 
solidated stock, and in proportion on other shares, 
has been confirmed, and the report carried. The 
points discussed comprised the increase of traffic, 
the attempted amalgamation with the North 
Western, and the continuance of competition with 
the Great Northern. | 

The South Western poll, concerning which some | 
legal difficulty was raised, has been decided in| 
favour of the re-election of the retiring Directors. 

The dividend of the Bristol and Exeter Rail- | 
way has been declared at 43 per cent. per annum, | 
leaving a reserve £17,080, 

An extension of steam-navigation will, it is an- 
ticipated, benefit the Plymouth Great Western’ 
Dock Company, and the shareholders have there-| 
fore been called upon to support that undertaking. | 
In general respects the report was regarded as_ 
satisfactory. 

At the South Devon meeting, the same topic 
was brought forward, the interest of the Company 
being identified with the promotion of Plymouth | 
to a first-class steam-port. Although the traffic of | 
the line had not been favourably influenced by | 
the Great Exhibition, the dividend is to be main- | 
tained at 5s. per share, or at the rate of one per 
cent. 

The Great Northern meeting passed off in a 
satisfactory manner. The dividend was declared 
at 24 per cent. per annum, and the traffic, passen- 
gers, goods and mineral, showed an increase. Full 
explanations were afforded respecting the Eastern 
Counties arrangement, the differences with the 
London and North Western regarding an equit- 
able division of territory, and the heavy amount 
of working-expenditure. 

At the Ozford, Worcester and Wolverhampton 
meeting, the question brought under the conside- | 
ration of the proprietors was the desirableness of 
maintaining an independent position; and, with, 
this view, they agreed to the recommendation of | 
the Directors to carry out an extension from Wol- 
vercot to Brentford. | 

At the meeting of the York Neweastle and | 
Berwick Company, a dividend was declared of 
» per cent.; but a discussion on the large amount 
retained for a reserved fund induced the Board to | 
give a pledge that that fund should in future be 
limited to £16,000, , 

The report of the Manchester, Shefield and, 
Lincolnshire Company was adopted, and the divi- 
dends on preference stocks declared. The ultimate 
development of traffic, which is already satisfac- 
torily augmenting, is considered to present en- 
couraging propects, particularly in connexion with 
the Great Grimsby Docks. The assets of the Port- 

ury Pier and Railway Company have been nearly 


realised, but the Chancery proceedings have not 
yet terminated, 





JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 





ETC. 


The report of the Whitehaven and Furness 
Railway was agreed to, the shareholders approving 
the progress made. 

In the St. Andrews and Quebec report, details 
are furnished of the measures determined upon to 
carry out the undertaking, together with the 
assent gained to a division of the shares into capital, 
stock and land-stock. 

A Committee has been appointed to consult 
with the Directors of the Londonderry and Cole- 
raine Company on the best mode of completing 
that undertaking. Owing to recent damage of the 
works by a storm, the report had not been com- 
pleted. 

The management of the Buckinghamshire Rail- 
way having passed into the hands of the London 
and North Western Company, no further details of 
expenditure were presented, but it was intimated 
that the traffic showed an increase. 

The construction of the Newport, Abergavenny 


and Hereford line-has been actively promoted ; 
and it is expected that it will be completed in the 


course of next year. 

The dividends on the preference and other 
shares of the Leeds Northera Company had been 
agreed to. The revenue, making allowance for 
absence of increase during the Exhibition, had 
proved favourable, and a reduction had been ac- 
complished in the expenditure for maintenance of 
way. 

The Novxfolk report was agreed to, and 
evinced great improvement compared with pre- 
vious periods, 

The state of revenue in connexion with the 


Eastern Counties, allowed at the last meeting a 


dividend of 20s. per £100 of the capital stock. 

It had been answered at the Newmarket meet- 
ing, that the chief difficulties of the Company had 
been surmounted, and that the Directors were ena- 
bled to pay a dividend of 1s. 6d. pershare. A pro- 
posed communication with Bury St. Edmunds 
will, it is believed, considerably increase the traffic. 

The Eastern Union Company propose to treat 
with the Eastern Counties for a lease of the former ; 
and a negotiation is now on foot upon the subject. 

The South Staffordshire Directors communhi- 
cated the progress of their negotiation with the 
London and North Western Company. 

The Directors of the Ambergate, Nottingham 
and Boston Company declared a dividend of 1s. 


_per share, and the receipts were stated to be in- 


creasing. 

The Maryport and Carlisle dividend was de- 
clared at £1 per share on each original share, or at 
the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

The mineral traffic on the Vale of Neath had 
not been developed, but it represented a favourable 
tendency, and the undertaking will be completed 
about the middle of next year. 

The East Lincolnshire report has been adopted. 

The Llynvi Valley dividend is 1} per cent. for 
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the half-year. The traffic from the mineral dis- 
trict was shown to be on the increase, and further 
improvement is anticipated, when the South Wales 
line at Chepstow will open fresh resources. 

At the Londonderry and Enniskillen meeting, the 
directors reported the progress of the works, and 
a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. was declared 
on the £12 10s. paid shares. 

* The South Wales report was adopted, the divi- 
dend being at the rate of 15 per cent. 

The Furness dividend was at the rate of 5 per 
cent. on the preference, and 3 pe> cent. on the 
original shares. 

The report of the Waterford and Limerich was 
favourably received. 

At the London and Blackwall meeting a divi- 
dend of 2s. 6d. per share was carried. 

The East and West India Docks and Birming- 
ham Junction Company paid a dividend of 1 per 
cent. for the half-year. ‘The directors stated that 
they were in communication for traffic arrange- 
ments with the Great Northern and other parties, 
which, if concluded, would augment their revenue. 

The South Eastern dividend at the rate of ae 
per cent., was confirmed, and the report unani- 
mously adopted. ' 

The Glasgow and South Western dividend was 
at the rate of 5 per cent. on the guaranteed and 
preference shares, and 2 per cent. on ordinary 
stock ; the results of the revenue proved favourable, 


LIFE 


Professional Life Assurance Company.— The 


} 


ASSURANCE 


fifth annual report of this Company announces a gratifying 


increase in the business during the past year; the total 
sum assured during the year 185] being £176,680; the 


number of policies issued, 611; and the increase of annual | 


income from new premiums, £5,807 Ys, 6d. Agencies had 
been established in Newcastle and Sunderland, and a local 
board of inanagement instituted in Dublin. ‘The former, 
it was stated, had already borne substantial fruit; and in 


RECORD OF RAILWAYS, JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, ETC. 


the working expenses being diminished, and a re. 
duction in the interest on mortgage charges having 


been effected. 
The following are the dividends declared at 


other meetings, held duriug the early part of the 
mouth : 


Lancaster and Carlisle ......... ...oee OF per cent. 
Dublin and Drogheda ..................... 158. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.................. 3 per cent. 
Great Southern and Western (Ireland) 15s.3d. per shi. 
Belfast and County Down................... 1s.6d. per sh, 
Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Wake- 
Geld and Goold. ... ...05:0:5s0sccvcceeee.-.... & per cent. 
Dundalk and Enniskillen .................. 6s. per sh. 
Caledonian and Chester and Holyhead 
(Preference Shares).....................06. &4& 4s. per shi. 
Midland Great Western (Lreland) Com- 
SEE i ax svinitidliaiindasisngusceseneeens 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ......... 
Scottish Midland Junction.................. 


£ per cent, 
. 3 per cent. 
1} per cent. 


Want of space prevents us giving a siate- 
ment of the Californian and Australian Gold Mines 
and Companies. ‘The following numbers will, 
however, contain a monthly statement of the affairs 
of those Companies, and of the statistics of the pre- 
cious metals; and also of assurance and water 
companies. 

The Merchants aid Tradlesmeus Assurance 
Company held its annual meeting on the 1th of 
March ; and its report, showing its favourable pro- 
eress and condition, was received with great satis- 
faction by the proprietors. 


COMPANIES. 


meeting of this Company. 2,227 Periodical tickets, 1!) 744 
Double journey tickets, and 237,004 Single-journey tickets 
were issued during the half-year. The amount received 
for premiums was £4,197 2s, 3d., showing an increase of 
£1,041 Gs. Gd. upon the previous half-year, and making the 
total receipts of the year 185], the sum of £7,352 18s, 
The claims upon the Company for compensation, which 
were made and adjusted in that period, consisted of 8 fatal 


cases, and 85 cases of personal injury: and the entire 


Birmingham the business had fully answered the anticipa- | 


tions of the directors, 
in various parts of our Australasian colonies. By such 
proceedings, the directors report that they have succeeded, 


with eight per cent. only paid upon a fully-subscribed | 
claims, up to31st December last, of £5,789 3s., in addition to 


capital of £250,000, in creating an annual income which, 
on the 3lst of December last, amounted to £15,000 from 
life premiums alone, exclusive of a large yearly return 
from instalments, and interest on loans. A peculiar fea- 
ture of this Company, and one specially worthy of atten- 
tion, is, that not only are the interests of the representa- 
tives of the assured protected and provided for after their 
decease, but that the assured themselves ure, whilst living, 
secured from want and distress. By the deed of settle- 
ment, the directors have power to appropriate one-tenth of 
the entire profits of the Company—Ist, for the relief of 
aged and distressed parties assured for life, who have paid 
five years’ premiums, their widows and orphans; and, 
2ud, for the relief of aged and distressed proprietors, 


Agencies are also to be established | 


number of claims met by payments since the formation 
of the Company consist of 10 fatal cases, on which an 
aggregate amount of £2,580 has been paid, and 184 cases 
of personal injury, the payments on which have amounted to 
£3,209 3s.: making a total paid in compensation on 194 


the sum of £324 15s. 6d. paid for medical expenses. It is 8 
satisfactory feature in the working of the Company, that 
the Single journey ticket branch of its business continues 
to increase, for it is one of universal application, and by it 
the very humblest classes of travellers may secure the ad- 
vantages of the institution. But notwithstanding that the 
extent of the transactions of this young society is decidedly 
satisfactory so far as the isterests of the shareholders are 
concerned, and though there can be no doubt that these 
transactions will extend in a rapidly-increasing ratio, it is 
really remarkable that so small a proportion of the millions 


who journey by rail should seek to insure themselves 


assured or not, their widows and orphans, together with 
five per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested | 


by them. At the close of the report, a dividend of five 
per cent. per annum, free from income-tax, was declared. 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company.—An | 
increased amount of business during the last half-year, | 
morally responsible for any discomfort that may be em 


and 4 satisfactory result in the working of the Company, 
is the burden of the report read at the last half-yearly 








against its casualties. Of ten persons who expend theif 
sixpence on a newspaper or pamphlet to beguile the tedium 
of travel, not one, comparatively speaking, is wise enough 
to risk half that sum in insuring against pecuulary 


_ loss to himself or to his family, contingent on acciden 


loss of limbor life. But, with so many facilities of assurance, 
for our own part, we question whether a man is not 


tailed on his family through such neglect. 
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